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(List here all the parts, 
sections, features, or 
strengths of this policy or 
service. 
its smallest components, 
Forget code numbers and all 
trade jargon, ) 


Break it down into 


(In this column list the best 
fact about each of the items 
in Column A. Be sure that 
the statements are in all 
cases facts about the policy 
or service, ) 
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(Write here the reason why 
this buyer will be interested 
about each of the points in 
Column B, What gain, advan- 
tage or satisfaction will he 
Sbtain from 1t? Be sure that 
the statements are in all 
cases facts about the buyer.) 
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ON THE COVER: An easy-to-follow chart comes in “Learning to Ta‘k the Buyer's Language—P. 28 





ONLY INA GIVES YOUR CUSTOMERS... 
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these complete International Service facilities 


INA’s world-wide organization can give your office international reach. It offers 
you special representatives and a network of offices in more than 40 countries, 
serving your customers with branches there . . . or your policyholders who travel 
abroad . . . or problems that come up with customers who export or import. As 
trade grows and the world shrinks, facilities abroad are becoming a ‘must’ of 
modern service. In this competitive day INA offers the agent with a future extra 


value in abundant measure. It’s unique and it’s yours. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America ° Indemnity Insurance Company of North America ° Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 





franklin specials 
break down 
resistance... 


Greencastle, Indiana 
May 22, 1959 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
PETER MILANOVICH Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 
Peter Milanovich is a P ee ’ 
graduate of Indiana State For five years prior to joining the Franklin I represented 


Teachers College, Terre another life insurance company. In my first full Franklin year 
es bret high my annual earnings were more than my annual income with 
entering the life insurance the previous company... even after five years of accumulated 
business. renewals and deferred commissions! 

These are his earnihgs as When a man joins the Franklin Life after having represented 
reported to the Difector another insurance company, there is an adjustment he must 
of Internal Revenue. make in his thinking. This is so because he must accept the 
$11,077.69 philosophy of Franklin Life’s method of selling insurance. 
12,909.15 However, he soon realizes that by using the Franklin Insured 
ry Savings Plans, it is possible for him to sell much more a lot 
ii easier than with conventional insurance plans. The Franklin 
Specials break down the barrier of resistance that so many 

prospects put up towards regular insurance plans. 


I am truly indebted to Regional Manager C. R. Willsey. It 
was he who made me realize the terrific potential for selling 
and making a substantial income that the Franklin Specials 
presented. By using the Franklin Specials I am able to put 
insurance in force in many homes where none would have 
been sold through the regular methods. Franklin Specials cause 
people to buy insurance that they normally wouldn’t have 
purchased! 


In my opinion, my progress with the Franklin Life has been 
nothing spectacular. Anyone who has a desire to improve his 
situation and is willing to work can attain substantial earnings 
with the Franklin Life Insurance Company. 


Cordially yours, 


Peter Milanovich 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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is ripe to boost your volume by giving your clients what they want: credit. 
And CAP—The Fund’s flexible new Credit Account Plans—is the answer! 


Your insureds can use TIM H to spread out premium pay- 


ments. It means they get proper protection without big lump-sum premiums. 


CAP Agreements, simple to prepare, save T l M 10 for you, 


and with CAP you can virtually forget about accounting and collections. 


Take 1 l M K to review the CAP Kit with your fieldman 


from the Fund. Capitalize on CAP! 


CREDIT 


ACCOUNT 
PLANS P| 
SORRY, NOT YET AVAILABLE IN OHIO AND VIRGINIA ‘ 


TIME/CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFESSIONAL PRODUCERS 
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“From now on you handle the renewals that call for rate increases .. .” 


Many an agent comes back all cut up safety are backed by one of the industries 
from such an assignment. The answer foremost hygienic laboratories. The story 
often —but not invariably—lies in is summarized in a new brochure, “Safety 
better safety engineering service. Effec- Is Good Business, It 
tive accident prevention can keep losses Adds Up.” The use of 
under control, rates in line, and make _ this brochure adds up to 
renewal time less harrowing. Bituminous’ good business for the 
reputation in accident prevention stems agent, too. Ask our near- 
from long experience in many lines, some est branch how to use it 
among the most hazardous. Specialized in writing bigger and 
skills in safety education and preventive better comp premiums. 














| Bituminous Casualty 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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He can count on friendly acceptance 


throughout the community 


It’s much pleasanter to do business where you’re met with a 
friendly welcome. And it’s much easier when people recognize 
and respect the company you represent. 


This is one of the nice things about selling for John Hancock. 
The outstanding reputation of the company, strengthened by 
its famous national advertising, makes many friends for the 
John Hancock man even before he meets them. 


Besides this, the new Signature Series enables him to offer 
prospects the most advanced types of modern life insurance 
protection — policies which meet every individual need. In 
addition, he can also offer a full range of Personal Health in- 
surance and Group Life, Accident and Health coverages. 


This is part of what it means to sell John Hancock: up-to-date 
coverages and friendly acceptance in the community. 


fbr Hancock 


Cat 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A\\\ 
Grown << ~ 
, fon Hancock C ) 


~» (BIGNATURE SERIES ) 
Mens —~ 


The John Hancock Signature Series 
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It took 
100 years to start 
this building! 





THE PLACE IS NEW YORK city—the Avenue of the Americas, 
between 5lst and 52nd Streets. It’s going to reach 42 stories 
into the sky and house ten thousand workers of the Equitable 
Home Office. It took exactly 100 years to reach this point. 

At the beginning, in 1859, Equitable operated for a whole year 
before it hired its first clerk! And one room on the second floor of 
98 Broadway was more than ample! 

Today it’s the third-largest insurance company in the world. 
Over nine billions in assets. Serving policyholders across the 
nation—including Alaska and Hawaii. Providing capital for 
American industry. Equitable has come a long way, indeed. The 
celebration, come July 26, is bound to be enthusiastic. 

On that day, Equitable personnel will pour into New York City 
—for the laying of the cornerstone of the new building and for 
week-long meetings to exchange ideas with fellow Equitable 
people from all over the United States. Meetings are scheduled 
at Madison Square Garden. 

Thus the second century will start with a new Home Office— 
and with a future that looks far greater than anyone could have 
imagined a hundred years ago. More and more people are going 
to enjoy the benefits of Living Insurance. And more and more 


insurance men are going to enjoy being The Man from Equitable. 


Living Insurance from 


Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 








HARTFORD'S 
ONLY 
PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FIRE, MARINE, 
ALLIED CLASSES 


METROPOLITAN 


FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


J. B. CARVALHO, President 


95 WOODLAND STREET, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 





When your client 
wants to know 


ee 99 
Why? 

Wa YOU RECOMMEND an appraisal 

to an industrial, commercial or 
institutional property client, give him a 
copy of our brochure, “Appraisal Pro- 
cedure.” It will answer the many and 
frequent questions about the need for 
authoritative appraisals to establish in- 
surable values . . . assure compliance 
with co-insurance clauses, provide proof 
of loss . . . keep valuations up to date 
with current replacement costs. 

Many brokers and agents find “Ap- 
praisal Procedure” very useful, also 
our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pages of valuable information). A 
supply of both publications is yours 
without cost or obligation. Write 
Dept. Ts. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognised Appraisal Authorities 








These Names Make News: 
Phillips, Windsor, Steele 


Charles L. Phillips was elected 
chairman of the board for the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. William E. 
Pullen was elected president. 
Mr. Phillips has been president 
and board chairman since 1955. 
Mr. Pullen has been vice presi- 
dent-agency director since 1947. 

James Harvey Windsor, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, has 
been elected president of Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. He succeeds 
the late Frederick Windsor 
Hubbell who died March 13. 
Windsor joined the company as 
assistant superintendent of 
bonds in 1934. 

Ernest C. Steele has been named 
the first president and a direc- 
tor of Appalachian National 
Life recently formed in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He was formerly 
executive vice president of 
American Investment Life. 

David Wilson has been elected 
president of Cosmopolitan Life, 


Memphis, Tenn. He is also 
chairman of the board. Robert 
H. Horton, CLU, resigned as 
president after the board voted 
to move the executive offices to 
Nashville. W. Frank Hancock, 
CLU, agency vice _ president, 
was elected a director. Grover 
H. Cole, former treasurer, was 
elected administrative vice 
president. 


. E. Wickard has been made sec- 


retary-manager for the North 
British and its four affiliates. 
He succeeds S. T. Shotwell, 
formerly vice president and sec- 
retary of North British Group. 
Willis Ludemann has been ap- 
pointed a secretary of the U. S. 
Branch of the North British 
and Mercantile. 


Edward A. Rieder, F.S.A., has 


been elected president of the 
Mutual Life Assurance of Can- 
ada. He was formerly executive 
vice president and a director of 
the company. 

Continued on page 10 


Dowell (center) was elected chairman of 
the executive committee, and Richard K. 
Paynter, Jr., (r.) chairman of finance com- 
mittee. Both are executive vice presidents. 


Clarence J. Meyers (I. above), president 
of New York Life since 1954, has been 
made chairman and president following re- 
tirement of Devereux C. Josephs. Dudley 


4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIL 
Offices Coast to Coast. 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 
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YOUR CLIENTS DESERVE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
IN COMPANIES THAT COMBINE 


| ae" Service, Dependability 


America fore 
Loyalty Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY...........cccccccccccccs Est. 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.............cccceees Est. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J...............Est. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccccs Est. 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK.......... Est. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY.................. Est. 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J............Est. 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y....Est. 
MILWAUKEE. INSURANCE COMPANYS 6c vvccccccticccedecsts cdcet deeded. Est. 
ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA.............. Est. 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK.......... Est. 


SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY............... Est. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


William C. Armor, Jr., executive 
vice president, has been elected 
president of Great Plains Life, 
Casper, Wyoming. The firm is 
a subsidiary of Wyoming Cor- 
poration. Ed Zobel, president of 
the corporation, becomes board 
chairman of the life company. 


Lee H. Dunbar has 
been elected exec- 
utive vice president 
and a director of 
Federal Life, Chi- 
cago. He was pre- 
viously administra- 
tive vice president. 


B. Funderburk was named 
president of the Cotton States 
Insurance Companies. D. W. 
Brooks became chairman of the 
board. Luke R. Lassiter is exec- 


utive vice president for the two 
companies. 

Garvice D. Kinkead, Cardinal 
Life, Louisville, Ky., has been 
named chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. He succeeds Syl- 
vester H. Goebel, president who 
has left the firm. Paul Carr, 
actuary, takes over the newly 
created office of executive vice 
president. 

Victor Whitehorn has been elected 
president of the Eastern Life 
Insurance of New York. Louis 
Lipsky, president for ten years, 
is now chairman of the board. 

Thomas E. Leavey, president of 
Farmers Insurance Group, has 
been elected co-chairman of the 
board. 

John T. Blake has become oper- 
ating head of Great Southwest 
Fire, Phoenix, Ariz., as execu- 
tive vice president. 

John J. Nangle, Jr., has been 
elected executive vice president 
of the Utilities Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 

Ira J. McGuire has been elected 
executive vice president of Se- 


curity Life & Accident, Denver, 
Colo. He has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of reinsurance. 


Groover U. Guerrini, 
deputy underwriter, 
international depart- 
ment of Insurance 
of North America, 
will assume general 
managership. of 
INA's affiliate, La 
Venezolana de Se- 
guros, C.A., Cara- 


© cas, Venezuela. 

Herbert A. Winters, life insurance 
management specialist, has 
joined Great Southern Life as 
vice president. He has been ex- 
ecutive vice president of Na- 
tional Old Line. 

J. H. Donaldson, casualty man- 
ager, has been named vice pres- 
ident of Cornbelt Insurance 
Company, Illinois. 

James Stewart has been appoint- 
ed assistant deputy manager of 
the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp. He was also elected 
vice president of Employers’ 
Fire and the American Employ- 
ers. 

Continued on page 12 


A new approach to your professional career 


Build your own agency on the strong foundation of 
Central Standard Life’s new career contract which offers: 


e Renewals completely vested for 


e All new A & S program. 





the premium paying period of the 





policy, plus... 


e Top first year commissions. 


e Company sponsored education. 


e Tested, proven direct mail aids. 


e High value, low premium 
Life Plans. 


e Liberal underwriting. 


e Agent-Agency building 
philosophy. 


Substantial Override for General Agents— 


Build your own agency 


e Plan for your retirement 


Create an estate for your family 





In Force: $357,405,424 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 




















a: secret of SUCCESS is (onstancy to Pur 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


ose Sill 


Benjamin Disraeli 




















See for yourself 
Write or wire today for 
your “‘new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
tails by contacting your 
local Central Standard 
General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 
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CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded in 1905 « INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident « Sickness 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


Perfect fit...once! 


But he kept on growing. Just as the cost of everything has grown. Replacement coasts of all 
your possessions are up because of inflation. For dwellings alone, values have gone up about 
70% in the last nine years. It’s important for you to make sure your insurance protection 
has kept pace with rising costs. So find out the actual value of your home, furnishings and 
personal possessions at today’s prices. Then your local independent insurance agent or 
broker who represents the Maryland in your community can bring your protection up to date. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


John M. K. Abbott, public rela- 
tions, has been elected a vice 
president of New York Life 
along with R. David Clair, 
claims and benefits; Lowell M. 
Dorn, actuarial, and James D. 
Dunning, agency. 





A. Robert Tremaine has _ been 
elected resident vice president, 
Chicago, for Carpinter & Baker, 
marine underwriters. 


Samuel Kosman has 
been named chair- 
man of the execu- 
tive committee for 
Seaboard Life, 
Miami. He founded 
Preferred Life, which 
merged with Sea- 
board Life last year. 


Earl Watters has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of 
Southern General Insurance, 
Atlanta, Georgia. James H. 
Hiers, Jr., is vice president and 
secretary, and Mitchell Gwinn 
is vice president. 





Dale E. Taylor has 
been elected execu- 
tive vice president 
of Atlantic Mutual 
and Centennial In- 
surance. He had 
previously been vice 
president in charge 
of ocean marine ad- 
ministration. 


F. E. McCabe, has been named 

treasurer of Combined Insur- 

ance, Illinois. He is also a di- 

rector and executive vice presi- 

our local agents . . . are our greatest source of strength. True, we have strong dent for administration. Ed- 
mund G. Pabst was elected sec- 
retary. Oto Propach, who has: 
retired as treasurer, has been 
: named special consultant and 
local agents. And, we think, they are proud of us, Perhaps you'd like to join the elected to the board of direc- 


assets and reserves, a long and enviable record of claim and dividend payments, 
an efficient field and home office operation. But locally we are known through 


you... judged through you . . . accepted through you. We are proud of our 


PLM family. Why not drop us a line. tors. 


John E. Cadwallader has _ been 
elected resident vice president 


of the American Insurance 

Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES _ Tt _ na 

“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” Group, Milwaukee office. 
| George R. Ladner was elected 
treasurer of Consolidated Mu- 


tual, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY also elected to the board. 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. Grant L. Hill, vice president of 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. | Continued on page 14 
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Tucked away in a Philadelphia suburb is a col- 
lege without a classroom or campus. Yet this unique 
educational institution has had a profound profes- 
sional influence on the life insurance industry. 

It is the American College of Life Underwriters, 
founded in 1927 to establish a professional stand- 
ard of education in life underwriting. In pursuing 
its noble aims the college finds itself active in many 
areas: encouraging and fostering the training of 
college students for a life insurance career . . . coop- 
erating with colleges and universities in general 
life insurance education for laymen. . . promoting 


o8 Oe ee 
oe 
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research and preparing text books and other essen- 
tial materials. 

But the college is perhaps best known as the or- 
ganization that grants the designation, “C.L.U.” 
Because of the high standards it set — and insists 
on maintaining — the Chartered Life Underwriter 
is recognized as a life insurance advisor who has 
attained true professional stature. 

The Travelers is proud of its agents and staff 
men who are members of the Travelers C.L.U. 
chapter. 

We salute The American College of 
Life Underwriters on its 32nd Anniversary, 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


on FAMILY INDE, 


‘4, 2 


UGH THE TREN 


Ge: THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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elected vice president in charge 
These Names Make News of general office administration. 
John B. Prizer, vice president and 
Continued from page 12 general counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Reliance In- 

Northwestern Mutual Life, is surance Company. 
retiring after 26 years as head Lionel Bell has been named chair- 
of the firm’s sales organization. man of the finance committee of 
Donald C. Luce, president of Pub- the board of directors of Sea- 

lic Service Electric and Gas Co., board Life. 

was elected a member of the Harold W. Thomson has_ been 
board of directors of Pruden- elected to the board of National 
tial. Robert W. Harvey was Life Assurance of Canada. He 


mt —e Mola l dal 
RIGHT ROAD . 
with ? 
Equitable Life ¢ 
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DIRECT MAIL 
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Important among the vast number of sales aids made 
available by the Equitable Life of Iowa is its Direct 
Mail program. Accorded an award by the Life 
Advertisers Association, and successfully proved in 
the field, this program is one more valuable help 

to the Career Life Underwriter along the 


RIGHT ROAD to profitable selling. 





is general manager of the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada. 

John I. Ahern has been elected to 
the board of Boston Mutual. He 
is vice president of New En- 
gland Electric System and pres- 
ident of Massachusetts Electric 
and Gas Association. 


William G. Manzel- 
mann has been pro- 
moted to director 
of sales, A & H, for 
North American 
Accident of Chi- 
cago. He had been 
agency supervisor. 
Allyn Taylor, president and 
general manager of the Huron 
& Erie Mortgage Corp. and The 
Canada Trust Company, has 
been elected a director of Lon- 
don Life and will serve on the 
executive committee. 


M. A. Bresee, for- 

merly assistant man- 

ager, has been ap- 

pointed director of 

real estate and in- 

surance for Jones & 

Laughlin Steel Cor- 

poration. 

Carl P. Barton, secretary, was 
elected a director of Granite 
State Fire. 

Charles R. Diebold has’ been 
elected to the board of the Buf- 
falo Insurance Company. He is 
president of the Western Sav- 
ings Bank of Buffalo. 


r 7 
Robert W. Harvey, 
previously second 
vice president, plan- 
ning and develop- 
ment, has been 
named a vice presi- 
dent for Prudential. 

Frederick L. Carter has’ been 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Indiana Lumbermens 
Mutual. He is secretary-trea- 
surer of Carter-Lee Lumber Co. 

Theodore C. Jacobsen has been 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Utah Home Fire In- 
surance Co. Samuel J. Rino 
was elected treasurer. 

Raoul J. Grandpré has_ been 
elected treasurer of The Co- 
lumbian National Life, Boston. 
He has been assistant auditor. 
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IT PAYS TO SHOP 
NATIONWIDE GROUP 


Wakefern Food Corporation of Elizabeth, New Jersey 
discovered this when it switched to Nationwide. 
Wakefern represents 76 cooperatively owned 

Shop Rite Super Markets. As in any firm... publicly 
held or privately owned...Wakefern’s management 
wanted top-notch health insurance protection 

to cover its stores at minimum cost. 

Nationwide combined the requirements 

for each store into one flexible plan. 

No matter what kind of firm you 

represent it will pay you 

to have a proposal 

from Nationwide. 

Just contact: 

Nationwide Group 

Sales Department, 

246 North High Street, 

Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Maurice Blond, (Left) Blumencranz & Company, agent of record, 
with Mr. David Angus, Jr., Nationwide Regional Group Manager and 
Mr. David Silverberg, Director of Special Services, Wakefern Food Corporation. 
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“National Reserve Life 


| has a complete line of 
Goa SPECIALIZED MERCHANDISE 


that meets the challenge 
of every day competition” 


Says F. W. BRAUBACH, Jr., General Agent, 
National Reserve Life, San Diego, 
California 


“National Reserve Life Pays 
Their Field Representation The Highest 
That Can Be Paid Without Sacrificing 
Safety In The Business.” 


A sucessful and dynamic insurance man like Fred Braubach, Jr., fur- 
nishes a positive example of how and why National Reserve Life General 
Agents are achieving worthwhile and profitable business careers with our 
Company. 


Concerning the important factor of Home Office cooperation, Mr. Brau- 
bach says: “For a representative in the Field to enjoy a close personal friendly 
relationship with the executives denotes the strength and integrity of the 
Company. My association with the entire Home Office Staff has indeed been 
a happy one.” 


If you are qualified and ready for a General Agent’s money-making 
opportunity, then write us today! All correspondence 
in confidence. We have currently available a limited 
number of prosperous territories, offering great sales- 
potential! 


Remember — write us today! We'll be glad to 
talk it over and we assure you the utmost in con- 
sideration! 


H. O. CHAPMAN 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY sa saa aes mami 
—S eee Chairman of the Board 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
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“How I hit the jackpot with a 
million dollars in NEW business 


by a New Jersey insurance agent 


“Not long ago, I had a chance to pick up an account 
consisting of more than 50 properties, if I could reduce 
the cost to the insured. Same old story . . . but the size 
of the account made it worth investigating. Luckily, I 
decided to call in Dave Sutton, Special Agent for 
The American. 


“Together, we found out that a number of the prem- 
ises were improperly rated . . . that was simple! And, of 
course, we saw a definite advantage in placing all the 
properties in one company. Further study and proper 
application of rules and rating practices—plus use of 
The American’s realistic experience rating plan—re- 
sulted in substantial savings for this prospect. 


“To make a short story shorter, I walked off with 
the complete liability coverage, handled entirely by The 
American. In addition, I was asked to take over the fire 
coverages, as soon as they expired. 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
GLASS - 


¢ ALLIED LINES - AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 
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MULTIPLE PERIL - 


199 


“‘With valuations in excess of one million dollars, my 
commission added up to a nice round figure. As a matter 
of fact, I went out and bought some new golf clubs. 
That’s Dave Sutton over there putting. Quite often now, 
on the weekends, we get together for golf!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services ... offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest branch office. 
Let us prove to you that The American means business 
..» MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


BURGLARY «+ FIRE + GENERAL LIABILITY 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


- BONDS - 
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Pic was Wall Street...when Selig Kling 
became Guardian’s First Policyholder 


On July 17, 1860, the day after The GUARDIAN opened 
its first office at 90 Broadway, corner Wall (the corner 
building on the left side of the illustration), Selig Kling, 
“segar merchant” of 284 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, pur- 
chased GUARDIAN Policy No. 1 for $3,000. 


In 1863, for an additional premium of $15, Mr. Kling’s 
policy was amended to permit him to take a voyage to 
Cuba. This was a liberal dispensation for those days, since 
rigid restrictions banned summer travel to even our own 
Southland, such was the fear of tropical fever. 


Mr. Kling died on September 5, 1872, and his wife 
Rosalie duly collected $3,636.36, representing the full 
amount of the policy, plus accumulated dividends. Mr. 
Kling had paid in a total of only $1,157.52. 


Since 1860, The GuarpDIAN has extended its protection 
to hundreds of thousands of policyholders—distinguished 


people in every walk of life, but especially to that vast 
segment of the population who, like Mr. Kling, never get 
their names in the newspapers. This service includes life 
insurance benefits at reasonable rates to many with physical 
impairments and hazardous occupations. 


Now in our one hundredth year of service to American 
families, we are offering the most attractive policies in 
our history. One of these contracts is our “Preferred Risk 
60” which offers (1) substantial protection while the chil- 
dren are growing up; (2) accumulation of high cash values 
for emergencies and opportunities; (3) an end to paying 
premiums after age 60; and (4) another source of retire- 
ment income for later years. 


Have a talk with your local GUARDIAN representative 
or broker. Find out how you can benefit from GUARDIAN’s 
century of experience in serving American families. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company ® Established 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 


The first of a series of ads in SATURDAY EVENING POST, NEWSWEEK, TIME, and the 
NEW YORK TIMES SUNDAY MAGAZINE, marking GUARDIAN’S Centennial in fed 
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Tf you are 
tomorrow 
minded... 


you can build a secure future with Central... 


sem 1 LOMOrTOW minded 
company 


If you are looking ahead to a year from 

now ... five years...ten... twenty years, 
look to Central, a company with its mind 

on tomorrow, too. Because the success and 
welfare of Central agents is foremost in the 
minds of Central’s management. And 
Central's $47,981,956.00 in reserve assures 

a solid foundation for tomorrow’s growth. 


Thousands of progressive Central producers 
have already recognized the wisdom of 
representing a tomorrow minded company, 
one that is financially sound today and has 
its mind on growth for tomorrow. Would 

you like to grow with Central? Write to 
Advertising Department, Central Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, for 
the booklet “Plus Factors for Added 
Premium Volume.” 


Gappral Murual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Van Wert, Ohio 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 


Home Office: Van Wert, Ohio. Branch Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
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spectator’s DAILY reports 


selected news items for 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Two new Congressional bills, H. R. 7671 and 7672, would 
change the income taxation of insurance firms, other than life 
insurers. For the taxable year beginning before July 1, 1960, 
the tax would be 60 per cent of the amount of taxable income 
above $6,000. For taxable years beginning after mid-1960, tax 
would be 50 per cent of the amount of taxable income above 
$6,000, plus a 22 per cent surtax on taxable income exceeding 
$25,000. Bills are referred to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


Life insurance companies must file the new federal tax form 
1120L for 1958 and pay their 1958 income tax in full by Sept. 
15, 1959. The new tax law permits this additional time for 
filing. Individual companies need not send requests to the 
Internal Revenue Service for this increased time. 


Public hearings are underway on the voluntary retirement 
plan bill, H. R. 10, before the Senate Finance Committee. Though 
he has reservations about the measure, Chairman Byrd, Va., 
contemplates bringing it to a vote. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration opposes it, complaining that it would reduce tax revenues 
more than $300 million in a year. 


Inflation menaces the market for retirement benefits through 
insurance policies and U. §S. Treasury bonds, in the view of 
President Eisenhower. The wage earner who tries to prepare 
for retirement by buying annuities and bonds is alarmed at the 
cheapening of the dollar. Realization that inflation must be 
halted to preserve the purchasing power of the dollar saved for 
retirement must be brought home to the public, Mr. Eisenhower 
emphasizes. 


Insurance Institute for Highway Safety expects to have its 
Washington office in operation not later than next Jan. 1. The 
organization, which will have both stock and mutual company 
backing, has not yet revealed its choice of a top director. An 
executive committee represents the supporting groups. 


Increased activity in manufacturing probably aided in boost- 
ing the injury frequency rate for January-March, the U. S. Labor 
Dept. figures. At 10.8 disabling injuries per million man-hours 

Continued on page 23 


May 21—Latin American life un- 
derwriters have taken another 

step toward the formation of a 

professional organization. 

Meeting in Havana for the Third 
Inter - American Conference, 180 
life agents and agency managers 
from 12 Latin American countries 
and 24 of their American counter- 
parts devoted three full days to 
an exchange of successful sales 
techniques and to a detailed dis- 
cussion as to how life insurance 
salesmen in Central and South 
America can be put on a more pro- 
fessional basis. 

The Latin Americans’ efforts to 
organize a permanent association 
is being spearheaded by a commit- 
tee made up of one representative 
from each participating country. 
The committee’s plan for organiz- 
ing a permanent group must take 
into account certain difficulties 
created by unusual political situa- 
tions and differences in life insur- 
ance operations in the various 
countries. 


Savings Still in Style 


May 21—Social security, install- 

ment buying, and gradual in- 
flation have not made saving old- 
fashioned to most Americans, re- 
ports Dr. George Katona of The 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center. 

Katona says that the long-range 
prospects are good, both for spend- 
ing and for saving. “The greatest 
threat to saving is, of course, in- 
flation. But the creeping inflation 
we have had in the past few years 
has not detracted from the will to 
save.” 
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insurance leaders 





He said studies conducted by 
the Center have shown that social 
security and other forms of col- 
lective insurance are not seen as 
a substitute for individually pur- 
chased life insurance. Instead, 
this type of insurance may actu- 
ally serve as a stimulus to addi- 
tional saving, he noted. 

“Installment buying frequently 
serves as a budgetary device,” 
Katona continued. ‘““Many families 
calculate how large monthly pay- 
ments they can afford to make. Be- 
cause these monthly payments rep- 
resent advance charges on income, 
families have more control over 
their less necessary expenditures. 
Planning ahead and budgeting, of 
course, aids saving.” 

Why do people “Rela- 
tively few families save,” Katona 
summarized, “to accumulate 
wealth which they may bequeath 
to their children. Saving to earn 
added income through interest and 
dividends likewise does not play a 
great role among the great masses 
of wage earning or salaried mid- 
dle-income families. 

“But two savings motives are 
powerful: people want to save, 
first, in order to accumulate a re- 


save? 


serve fund against unforeseen 
events and, second, in order to 
spend money later for specific pur- 
poses. 

“Most people hold that the fu- 
ture is uncertain. They speak of 
possible emergencies such as ac- 
cidents, illness, unemployment, or 
bad times as their reasons for ac- 
cumulating reserve funds. Refer- 
ence to rainy days occurs most 
commonly. The frequency with 
which these reasons are mentioned 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


nN that the important tax 
question is practically set- 
tled, the insurance industry is 
facing the equally pressing ques- 
tion of federal state 
regulations. The matter is com- 
ing in for more attention on 
Capitol Hill than at any time 
since 1944 when the celebrated 
Supreme Court decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters case 
resulted in the McCarren act. 


versus 


Hearings which have been in 
progress before the O’Mahoney 
unit of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee make it clear that it 
is the adequacy and effectiveness 


of state regulation that are the 
real objectives of the probe. 
There is some demand in Con- 
gress for a statute that would 
give the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over insurance 
advertising. 

The Supreme Court in its de- 
cision in the matter of variable 
annuities failed to indicate 
clearly the extent of Security 
and Exchange Commission juris- 
diction. The SEC and FCC mat- 
ters, plus the other issues that 
are being raised in the 
O’Mahoney hearings, indicate 
another all-out effort to enlarge 
federal jurisdiction. 





does not change much with differ- 
ences in income. 


“A substantial proportion of 


people, primarily those between 45 
and 65, speak of saving for retire- 
ment or old age. A fair pronortion 
save or desire to save for the edu- 
cation of their children and re- 
lated family needs. Two other 
quite common goals for savings 
are to make a down payment on a 
house and to buy a business.” 


May 26—Stocks of 22 life insur- 

ance companies appreciated 
an average of 42.5 per cent during 
1958, according to the seventh an- 
nual edition of “Data on Selected 
Life Insurance Company Stocks,” 
published by The First Boston 
Corporation. 

The 22 companies covered in the 
study are selling at an average of 
22 times reported net gain from 

Continued on page 22 
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insurance and 15.9 times adjusted 
net gain. The study shows that 
the stocks of these life insurance 
companies are selling, on the aver- 
age, at 151 per cent of total esti- 
mated equity and produce an aver- 
age yield of 1.1 per cent. 

“Most life insurance com- 
panies,” the booklet continues, 


“continue to pay out small cash 
dividends in relation to net gain 
from insurance—the current aver- 
age for these 22 companies is 22 
per cent. However, many of the 
companies have declared or have 
announced stock dividends within 
the past year.” 


Insured Pensions— 
5 Million 


May 28—Nearly 4,925,000 persons 
were covered by 25,730 in- 
sured employer - employee pension 





e 
Milestones 
Frank E. Crawford, veteran agent in Cincinnati for Union 
Central Life, was honored at a luncheon for 60 years of service. 
He is a past president of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ Asso- 


ciation. 


Raymond N. Brown, former vice president and treasurer of 
Maryland Casualty, has retired after 50 years of service. 

The Weekly Underwriter received a plaque awarded by Agri- 
cultural Insurance congratulating the insurance newspaper on its 
100th anniversary. Plaque commemorates the newspaper’s ad- 
mittance to the Century Club, U.S.A. 


Standard Accident 
of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in its 75th an- 
niversary _ recently, 
presented an _ oil 
painting of its first 
officers to Dexter M. 
Ferry, Jr. board 
chairman and son 
of company's first 
president. Standard 
Accident's president 
now, L. K._ Kirk, 
standing, _ presents 
the art work. 


Metropolitan Life marked a half century of campaigning for 
better health and longer life on June 4. A major part of the 


program consists of distributing booklets on health and safety 
throughout the United States and Canada. The company’s cam- 
paign opened with an illustrated booklet, printed in 1909 attack- 
ing tuberculosis. To date about one and three quarter billion 
copies of various booklets have been released. 

Midland Mutual Life’s company magazine, “The Builder,” ob- 
served its 50th anniversary in May. First issue appeared less 
than three years after the company began operations. 

Life of North America has passed the $200 million mark of life 
in force. Ordinary insurance in force totals over $97 million, and 
group more than $105 million. 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln, Neb., has announced pay- 
ment of its one millionth claim. Policy for which the claim was 
paid called for disability income benefits. 


plans in effect at the start of 1959. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
in its annual survey of pension 
plans underwritten by life insur- 
ance companies reports that in the 
past ten years, the number of per- 
sons covered has more than dou- 
bled and the number of plans in 
force has increased about two and 
one-half times. Insured pension 
plans represent about two-thirds 
of all private pension plans in 
force in this country. 

During 1958, a total of 2,510 new 
insured pension plans were estab- 
lished, with 180,000 persons en- 
rolled for future retirement pro- 
tection. 

About $15.5 billion was set aside 
in reserves by the life companies 
to guarantee future pension pay- 
ments. Future annual retirement 
income to be provided by insured 
pension plans reached a total of 
$2,435,000,000 at the start of 1959, 
more than double the income re- 
ported seven years ago. Accord- 
ing to the Institute, the eventual 
pension income to be paid out will 
be considerably larger because 
group annuity programs, including 
deposit administration plans, ac- 
counting for more than two-thirds 
of the covered workers having in- 
sured pension credits, report only 
the amounts actually paid for to 
date. 

About one-half of those covered 
under insured pension plans, a 
total of 2,425,000 persons, were en- 
rolled under 4,800 conventional 
group annuity programs. 

The deposit administration 
plans, which have had the great- 
est rate of growth in the past few 
years, accounted for 1,500,000 per- 
sons enrolled under 2,000 plans. 
This type of pension planning es- 
tablishes a central fund from 
which annuities are purchased as 
employees retire. 

About two-thirds of the insured 
pension plans in force at the start 
of 1959 were individual policy pen- 
sion trusts, a total of 16,440. These 
plans provide for paid-up indi- 
vidual life insurance and annuity 
contracts under a trust agreement. 


May 29—Final M.D.R.T. member- 

ship total has been announced 
as 2,688, compared with the all- 
time high of 2,987 recorded last 
year. Million Dollar Round Table 
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Chairman Adon N. Smith II, CLU, 
Charlotte, N. C., attributes the de- 
cline in members to the falling off 
in many lines of business in the 
early part of 1958, plus the new 
and stiffer rule applying to the use 
of term insurance for qualifying. 
Beginning with last year, term 
could be counted for only 25 per 
cent of its face amount in the case 
of level term and only 12% per 
cent if decreasing term. Before 
that, term could be used for full 
face value, up to $250,000. 


Profs Become Pupils 


June 5—Thirty professors of in- 
surance have been awarded 
Fellowships this summer under a 
cooperative program directed by 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance and 
four national trade associations. 
Under this Fellowship Program, 
now in its ninth year, insurance 
teachers spend from four to six 
weeks in home offices of insurance 
companies studying company poli- 
cies, procedures, and problems. 


Credit Cards for 
Health 


June 5—Now you can buy health 

insurance with a credit card. 
Pacific National Life of San Fran- 
cisco has unveiled a “Valley Phy- 
sician’s Plan” utilizing the Bank 
of America Credit Card System. 

The accident and health cover- 
age policy is being offered ini- 
tially, starting July 1, in Cali- 
fornia’s Fresno, Merced, Madera 
and Kings counties with purchase 
effected through the BANK- 
AMERICARD. 

Virtually all physicians in the 
four counties have agreed through 
their county medical foundations 
to accept PANLACO policies as 
full payment for their fees, 
whether a policyholder’s income is 
$3,000 or $30,000. 

This means that any Bank of 
America credit card holder in the 
four counties who applies and is 
accepted for medical and surgical 
coverage by PANLACO may re- 
ceive treatment from local physi- 
cian members and have the medi- 
cal bill paid for by his PANLACO 
policy. 
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June 8—In a “liberal” decision 


Capitol Headlines 
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worked, the rate was up from the 10.5 recorded in the last 
quarter of 1958. The Labor Dept. suggests that the hiring of 
many new workers to meet production demands very likely led to 
the increase. 


Revenue Ruling 59-195 defines for tax purposes the value of 
an insurance policy an employer buys on the life of an employee 
and later sells to him. Further premiums are to be collected on 
the policy. The ruling says: The value is its interpolated ter- 
minal reserve value at the date of sale, plus the proportionate 
part of any premium the employer pays prior to the sale date 
which covers a period subsequent to the sale date. 


Premiums a corporation pays on contracts insuring the lives 
of principal stockholders do not count as dividends to the in- 
sured. Proceeds of these contracts are for use in obtaining the 
corporate stock. Premiums are not dividends, even though the 
stockholder can select a beneficiary, if the right of the bene- 
ficiary to receive the proceeds depends on transfer of the stock 
to the corporation. This is the federal tax finding in Revenue 
Ruling 59-184. 


Rep. Rogers, Mass., seeks support in Congress for House Con- 
current Resolution 175, designed to cut down traffic accidents. 
It would enlist state cooperation in restricting highway vehicle 
speeds to fifty miles per hour on holiday weekends. Mrs. Rogers 
also sponsored this resolution in the previous Congress. 


Deficit spending by the government is driving conventional 
home loan interest rates up, warns James E. Bent. The president 
of the National League of Insured Savings Assns. cites a rise of 
one-quarter to one-half percentage point in some areas this year. 
Without a balanced federal budget and a start toward debt re- 
duction, many areas will have a six per cent rate by 1960, he says. 


Final settlement of loss claims arising from the Texas City 
disaster of 1947 is proposed in the House-passed H. R. 4821. Maxi- 
mum amount that might be claimed under this bill is estimated by 
the Army at just over $4 million. But previous experience indi- 
cates the amount allowed in claims will be around $1 million. 





sonal injuries. 
inimical to insurance inter- 


Justice Harry F. Kelly, writing 


ests, the Michigan supreme court, 
in a current opinion, holds that a 
felon injured in an accident while 
being chased by police still may 
collect on accident insurance. 

Robert Davis, convicted of bur- 
glary in Ann Arbor in 1957, was 
plaintiff, through his wife, in an 
action against Detroit Automobile 
Inter-Insurance Exchange seeking 
to recover damages on their in- 
sured car. 

Davis, according to testimony at 
the Washtenaw county circuit 
court trial, was attempting to 
escape with loot when pursued by 
police. He wrecked his automo- 
bile in the chase and suffered per- 


the majority opinion, cited a U. S. 
court opinion allowing recovery 
on an accident policy for injuries 
suffered during prohibition days 
from drinking a potion containing 
wood alcohol. 

Two justices who normally are 
on opposite sides of the fence in 
issues involving liberal interpreta- 
tions, Chief Justice John R. Deth- 
mers and Judge George Edwards, 
dissented. They stated that “risks 
of injury while engaged in bur- 
glary and escape from hot pursuit 
therefrom are certainly beyond 
the normal contemplation of the 
contracting parties.”—K. R. West 

Continued on page 24 
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June 8—A freedom of marine in- 
surance recommendation has 
been adopted by the contracting 
parties of General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade (GATT) meeting 
in Geneva, according to unofficial 
word received by Miles F. York, 
president of the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters. 

“This is a most constructive de- 
velopment,” Mr. York stated, 
“and climaxes four years of per- 
sistent effort at Geneva by the 
United States representatives and 
delegates of several other coun- 
tries to establish this principle of 
freer trade.” 

According to Mr. York, the free- 
dom of insurance resolution pro- 
vides that GATT will retain a con- 
tinuing interest in the problems 
encountered by world traders be- 
cause of certain restrictive insur- 
ance measures of some countries. 

These measures limit the free- 
dom of buyers and sellers in in- 
ternational trade to negotiate the 


A. Ross Poyntz, president of Imperial Life 
Assurance, this year heads Canadian Life 
Officers Association. D. E. Kilgour, Great- 
West Life, is first vice president. 


iaiaiatiastinietihnims 
terms and conditions of insurance 
coverage on their transactions and 
the selection of the country in 
which the insurance will be pur- 
chased. 


Half a Trillion— 
What's That? 


June 25—Ownership of life insur- 

ance in the United States 
passed the half trillion dollars 
mark during the first half of this 
year. By June 30 it is expected to be 


at a record $515 billion, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This will represent an average of 
$9,000 per family, or well over 
$11,000 per insured family. 

During the first half of the year, 
purchases of new life insurance 
totaled an estimated $32 billion, 
slightly under the amount bought 
in the same period of 1958. Ordi- 
nary insurance purchases were an 
estimated $24 billion in the six 
months, well above last year. 

Payments to American policy- 
holders and beneficiaries from life 
policies are estimated to have 
reached a new peak level of $3,- 
785,000,000 in the first six months 
of 1959, up $135 million from a 
year ago. Death benefit payments, 
reflecting a lowered death rate 
this year, totaled an estimated $1,- 
560,000,000, up $80 million from a 
year ago due to the greater vol- 
ume of insurance on the books. 

Total new capital funds made 
available by the life companies for 
the economy during the first half 
year came to an estimated $2 bil- 
lion, bringing total assets at mid- 
year to $110 billion. 





Franklin Life of Springfield, II1., 
has announced purchase of a sec- 
ond Univae electronic accounting 
system. In June 1952, the Frank- 
lin became the first business or- 
ganization to contract for the 
purchase of a Univac. All earlier 
installations were owned by gov- 
ernmental agencies. Due to ex- 
pansion of Franklin’s outstanding 
insurance from $1,350,000,000 in 
1952 to more than $3,300,000,000 
at present, additional Univac fa- 
cilities are required to serve the 
company’s 550,000 policyowners 
and its nationwide agency organi- 
zation, Pres. Charles Becker said. 


Allstate Insurance Companies’ 
network of offices throughout the 
United States and in Canada are 
now linked by a new private tele- 
graph system, leased from West- 
ern Union. It covers 7,300 miles 
and interconnects Allstate’s home 
office, six zone offices and 30 re- 
gional offices in the United States 


and Canada. System is equipped 
with special transmitting equip- 
ment providing push-button selec- 
tion of desired stations. A master- 
sending device permits any mes- 
sage to be transmitted simultane- 
ously to all or any combination of 
offices on the network. Capacity 
of the system’s five circuits is in 
excess of 19,500 words hourly. 
Messages are prepared by oper- 
ators in the form of perforated 
tape. Coded tape passes through 
special transmitters which auto- 
matically start transmitting with- 
out requiring operator attendance. 
Messages are received on page 
printers operating at a speed of 
3,900 words an hour, also without 
full-time operator attendance. 


Associated Hospital Service of 
New York has ordered a Honey- 
well 800 transistorized computer 
system from Datamatic, to be de- 
livered in October 1960. The 
equipment will process the com- 


Electronic News Flashes: Computers, Leased 


record file of 
more than 3,100,000 contracts at 
least twice a day. 


plete Blue Cross 


Istituto Nazionale Assicura- 
zioni, one of the largest life insur- 
ance companies in Italy, will soon 
install the new Univac Solid-State 
computer, the first such data proc- 
essing system in actual operation. 
The new computer will be housed, 
along with the present Remington 
Rand punched card _ tabulating 
equipment, in the Univac Comput- 
ing Center at the company’s head- 
quarters in Rome. First applica- 
tion of the new computer will be 
the electronic premium billing of 
600,000 group insurance policies. 
Next year it will process all data 
for the company’s one million in- 
dustrial (popular) policies. 


Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in New York has established 
direct and private electronic con- 
tacts with 35 of its cashier offices 
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And in the Future 


July 23-25—Annual convention, National 
Association of Life Companies, Castle- 
in-the-Clouds, Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


July 27-31—Life Underwriting School, Con- 
necticut State Association of Life Under- 
writers, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 


August 19-22—Annual convention, Federa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel, Fontainebleu 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 


September 10-1!—Annual convention, Min- 
nesota Association of Independent In- 
surance Agents, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, 
Minn. 


September 13-16—1959 Congress, Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance, London, 
England. 


September 14-16—Annual conference, As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insurance 
of Canada, Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick. 


September 16-18—Annual meeting and 
seminars, Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


September 20-25—Annual meeting, NALU, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


September 27-30—Annual meeting, Interna- 
tional Claim Association, Americana Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach. 


September 28-30—Annual meeting, LOMA, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Company News Corner 


North British & Mercantile, with 
assets of $330 million, and Com- 
mercial Union Assurance, with 
$440 million in assets, plan to 
merge operations. Both British 
firms will retain their identity. 
The new joint enterprise will 
have about 45 per cent of its 
business in U. S. A. Combined 
resources will give’ greater 
strength and efficiency in han- 
dling large losses. 

Pilgrim National Life of Amer- 
ica is the new name for the 
merged operations of Pilgrim 
National Life of Chicago and 
Pilgrim Life of America. Sam- 
uel R. Ballis will be president 
of the new company, and Wes- 
ley D. Hunnell chairman of the 
executive committee. As a re- 
sult of the merger, the new firm 
will switch from mutual to 
stock operations. 

American Investors Corporation, 
Nashville, Tenn., will acquire 
City National Life and Ameri- 


can Investors Life, both of 
Houston, Texas, pending for- 
mal approval by the Texas Com- 
missioner. Group now operates 
six insurance companies plus 
Southeastern Fund, a discount 
banking firm. 

Agricultural Insurance, Water- 
town, N. Y., and Anchor Cas- 
ualty will complete their pro- 
posed merger since 97 per cent 
of Anchor’s common stock and 
81.3 per cent of its preferred 
stock has been deposited after 
an offer was made by Agricul- 
tural. 

Glens Falls is expanding life op- 
erations through its affiliate, 
National Life Assurance of 
Canada. Business is being writ- 
ten in New York, and licenses 
have been obtained in 11 other 
states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Frankford Mutual Insurance, 
Philadelphia, is the new name 

Continued on page 26 





Wires Installed for Faster Data Processing 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee, has put into day-to-day 
service operations the first seg- 
ment of the company’s more than 


across the nation. The new tele- 
typewriter communications  sys- 
tem, technically known as the 83- 
B-1, consists of a 5,300-mile net- 
work, covering 18 states and the 
District of Columbia. Special elec- 
tronic equipment in New York 
City searches all stations on 
Equitable’s two private line cir- 
cuits for messages. When an out- 
lying station is selected, messages 
are directly transmitted by punch- 
ed paper tape to the home office 
automatically at the rate of 75 
words a minute. 


Ohio National Life has com- 
pleted installation of an IBM 650 
magnetic tape Electronic Data 
Processing System which will 
process and store routine data, 
perform extensive and highly com- 
plicated calculations and produce 
statistical information. The new 
system will work closely with the 
punched card methods in use for 
many years at Ohio National Life. 
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a million policyowners coast-to- 
coast. Some 9,000 policies owned 
by about 7,000 persons in the Mar- 
quette, Michigan, general agency 
area are being processed on the 
IBM 705, model 2, electronic data 
processing machine installed at 
the home office in February, 1958. 
Now that Marquette is being suc- 
cessfully served under the new 
system, the company will transfer 
to 705 operations the records of 
each of its 95 other general agen- 
cies in the nation, at the rate of 
one agency a week. Within two 
years NML expects to have the 
records of all its 1,700,000 policies 
in force handled by the 705. 
When the changeover on all 96 
general agencies has been com- 
pleted, several million file cards 
and plates containing all the data 
relating to every Northwestern 


Mutual policy will have been re- 
placed by about 75 reels of mag- 
netic tape. These reels will then 
constitute the master file of all the 
company’s insurance operations. 


At the close of business each 
day, these reels will be run 
through the 705 in such a way 
that almost every action the com- 
pany must take that day on any 
policy will be carried to conclu- 
sion by the computer system. 

During the night run, the 705 
will select out of the master file 
those policies requiring change 
and will carry out the necessary 
action in each individual case 
including the printing of checks, 
notices, statements and receipts. 
It will also up-date the master file, 
through complete “rewriting” of 
the tapes, to show all changes. By 
the following morning, the full 
day’s work will have been proc- 
essed, and the company will have 
a completely up-dated master file. 
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Company News 


Continued from page 25 


for Frankford Mutual Fire. 
Company recently added a full 
line of auto insurance to its fire 
and extended coverage policies. 
Appalachian National Life of 
Knoxville has had its charter 
approved by the Department of 
Insurance and Banking of Ten- 


nessee. Company is the first 
ordinary life company to be 
founded and headquartered in 
Knoxville. It was organized by 
the Committee of 100 of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
Maine, under a reinsurance and 
management agreement, has an- 
nounced a partial res- 
toration and indemnity payment 
of the Non-Can Fund of the 
former Massachusetts Accident 

Latter went into re- 


second 


Company. 
ceivership in 1940. 

Textile Insurance, High Point, N. 
C., has entered the field of fire 
and allied lines, operating in 
the Southeast. 

been li- 

now 


Life has 
Tennessee and 


Indianapolis 
censed in 
operates in 17 states. 

LIAMA has announced 
life companies have 
been admitted as members, and 
four members have 
joined, the total of 
members continental 
North America to 61. Total 


that 13 
recently 


associate 
bringing 
outside 


membership is now 327. 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers accepted 10 new mem- 
ber companies last year. Mem- 
bership totals 211. 

National Life, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, has been licensed in 
Alaska and seeks admission to 
Hawaii. Company is licensed 
in all other states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Seaboard Life, Miami, has been 
licensed in Michigan and Ne- 
vada. Company also operates in 


FIRST POLICY from Em- 
ployers’ Life, new company 
in Employers’ Group, Bos- 
ton, is received by John 
Holmes, New Orleans ex- 
ecutive. At ceremony are, 
from left: Don Lagarde, 
life company's Louisiana 
manager; Holmes; Robert 
Aker, Employers’ Life vice 
president; and Robert M. 
Thomas through whose 
agency policy was written. 


Florida, Delaware, Tennessee, 
and Illinois. 

Combined of America has been li- 
censed to sell accident and 
health policies in Alaska, Guam, 
and New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. Application is pending 
in Puerto Rico. 

Manhattan Life has been admit- 
ted to Mississippi and Utah 
and is now licensed in 37 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Beneficial Standard Life, Los An- 
geles, will distribute a 2 per 
cent stock dividend on July 1 
to stock of record June 12. 


Surety Life, Salt Lake City, paid 
a 100 per cent stock dividend on 
June 15 to shareholders of rec- 
ord June 1. Outstanding shares 
have been increased to 60,000. 
Company operates in 11 West- 
ern states and Hawaii. 

Maine Fidelity Life has an- 
nounced over-subscription on 
its recent offering of 100,000 
shares of stock. More than 
$500,000 will be added to capi- 
tal and surplus. 

Philadelphia Life, Pennsylvania, 
has increased paid up capital to 
$2,488,110 by issuing 82,937 
shares of common stock, par $5 
per share. 

Cornbelt Insurance, Freeport, IIl., 
will increase authorized capital 
from $500,000 to $1 million, and 
Cornbelt Life from $100,000 to 
$300,000. 

American Central, St. Louis, will 
increase authorized shares to 
40,000 shares of $50 par value, 
or $2 million. 

Independence Mutual, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been ordered dissolved 
by the Cole County Circuit 
Court. Company did not contest 
the court action. 

American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation has opened an office in 
Sendai, Japan, commercial cen- 
ter of North Honshu. The Great 
American and The Home are 
the operating members. 

Marine Office of America has 
opened a Canadian office in 
Montreal. Underwriting firm 
now has 30 branch and service 
offices throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. 

First National Life, Phoenix, 
Ariz., is offering 75,000 shares 
of common stock at $12 per 
share. Stock has a par value of 
$4. 


DIVIDENDS 


Company 


National Union Fire 


Craftsman 

Glens Falls 

Jefferson Standard Life 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. 
Security of New Haven 


(414% Pref.) 


Amount 
per Share 


$.50 


Payable 
June 25 


Quarterly 


$.10 
$.25 
$.25 
$.3214 
$.20 
$1.061/, 


June 25 
June 26 
May 4 

July 10 
July 17 
July 17 


June 30 
July 10 
May 12 
July 17 
August 1 
August 1 
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A Call for Fundamentals 


HE SPECTATOR finds much to commend in the 

succinct, epigrammatic presidential report of 
Paul Hammel of Nevada to the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. In our 
opinion, both national political parties could in- 
corporate it almost in its entirety in their plat- 
forms. Mr. Hammel’s program could assure for 
generations the objectives of America’s Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Down the years we have listened to long dis- 
courses on many of the topics which are phrases 
in one comprehensive summation which might 
well be termed the American doctrine. “History,” 
said Mr. Hammel, “has proven it to be a fact 
that our competitive, free enterprise economy, 
governed by the laws of supply and demand, 
sparked by the profit motive and regulated only 
insofar as the public welfare requires, provides 
a steadily rising standard of living, makes for 
rapid social, scientific and cultural progress 
coupled with a broadening of the dignity and 
the stature of the individual.”’ 

Mr. Hammel does not confuse his thinking or 
his discussion of the Road Ahead by animadvert- 
ing, as is the style nowadays, on the need of 
further foreign entanglements, the destructive 
forces of nuclear weapons, the deviousness of 
Khrushchev or the perils inherent in Commu- 
nism. Quite evidently, in his opinion, if we come 
back to fundamentals in approaching our 
destiny as a free people, outside dangers would 
take care of themselves. 

The Nevada commissioner confines himself to 
America as he sets forth the factors which are 
tearing down our economy. These destructive 
forces—three, as he records them—inflation, 
burdensome taxation and socialistic tendencies. 
Truly were these eliminated or eased, our 
citizens—capital and labor included—would so 
proceed that Communism and other related for- 
eign problems would be minimized. We could 
resume the interrupted march which brought 
this nation to preeminence among the peoples of 
earth, and which enabled its every member to be 
a person respected and envied throughout the 
world and down the years. 
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THE SPECTATOR believes that this state official 
again scores in his observations on the need of 
a sound dollar and the pride which in days past 
every American, including the soap box orator, 
took in proclaiming its integrity. “As sound as 
a dollar’ can no longer be said with conviction. 
The business man dealing in commodities may 
not feel much affected by the dollar’s lack of 
stability. But those who prepare for the future 
by insurance or by other forms of savings and 
investments are aware of the privation occa- 
sioned by the dollar’s decline in sustenance and 
purchasing value. 

More than all else, as Mr. Hammel indicates, 
the moral fiber of the nation is being weakened 
because the advantage to the individual of thrift 
and hard work is being negated. That inde- 
pendence and security in the future for which 
a man labors and sacrifices cannot be guaranteed 
with the dollars he now puts aside. Inflation, 
taxation and socialism are corrupting the will of 
the individual to sacrifice for future peace of 
mind and nullifying the nation’s guarantee of 
freedom from fear. Who can be inspired to 
thrift without some assurance that the fruits 
thereof will be preserved? 

As an answer to those who hold that life in a 
modern world has necessitated new responsibility 
by government to its every citizen, and that the 
strong must provide for the weak, Mr. Hammel 
replies: “No one will argue against the Federal 
Government’s discharging every legitimate obli- 
gation it owes to its citizens, but it should be 
made to do this within the framework of a 
responsible fiscal policy and with a solemn de- 
termination to reject any proposal that would 
socialize our private enterprise system or expand 
the Federal Government at the expense of state 
and local governments.” 

Such national bodies as the Institute of Life 

Continued on page 58 
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earning to.... 
alk the Buyers Language 


An easy-to-prepare chart can change the agent's point of 


view. He can switch from talking about what he likes to 


NE of the oldest, best—and 
most neglected—rules for selling 
anything is: “Sell the benefits, not 
the product!” There is scarcely a 
sales training manual in print that 
does not urge this approach. Ad- 
vertising copy writers are taught 
again and again that a good sale 
is seldom made until the buyer un- 
derstands clearly how he will solve 
a problem, or gain some desired 
advantage, by the purchase. 

The idea is simple enough. Why 
isn’t it used? My own experience 
with college classes in salesman- 
ship indicates that men must be 
shown how to weave buyer benefits 
into ads and sales talks. Left to 
their own devices, they’ll bury what 
the buyer wants to hear under a 
thick slab of “product talk.” 


Chart Wins Buyer Response 


A simple columnar chart, I have 
found, can be helpful in unearthing 
the benefits, suppressing product 
talk, and getting buyers to respond 
with “now you're talking my lan- 
guage!” 

Too many advertisements drone 
along with unexciting facts about 
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what the buyer likes. 


By PHILLIP McVEY 
Associate Professor 
College of Business Administration 
University of Nebraska 


the seller’s company and his goods, 
full of coined words, ‘ad-man 
phrases,” and technical terms that 
mean nothing to most readers. 
Salesmen proudly talk trade jargon 
with buyers, on the hopeful as- 
sumption that prospects will trans- 
late it into compelling solutions to 
the problems that they face. 


, 


Insurance Has Done Much 


The insurance profession, how- 
ever, has done much to develop the 
concept of explaining the benefit 
for its customers. It has studied 
for so long the problem of solving 
human needs, desires, and emer- 
gencies that it might be expected 
to automatically emphasize benefits 
in each presentation. 

In selling an intangible service 
the insurance man ought to be free 
from the manufacturer’s habit of 
“falling in love” with the product 
itself, or of assuming that the buy- 
ers want the parts, materials, fea- 


tures, and workmanship of that 
product as such. The substance of 
insurance is a promise of satisfac- 
tion; there is really no “product” 
to stand in the way. 


Reverse Approach Needed 


Yet some insurance salesmen are 
prone to talk “product” facts: ‘‘ex- 
tended coverage” clauses, ‘‘nonfor- 
feiture values,” “annuity conver- 
sion riders’ and other mumbo- 
jumbo to uninitiated prospects. 
These salesmen may feel strongly 
that their proposals are exactly 
right for the buyers’ needs. But 
they are so deeply immersed in in- 
surance technique that they are 
unable to look at their trade from 
the less-well-convinced viewpoint 
of the outsider. Quite naturally, 
these salesmen look at insurance 
first, then at a_ potential 
Good selling requires the reverse 
approach. 

One standard training device in 
common use is the list of buying 
motives. By focussing attention 
on the basic drives, goals, and 
urges that may be satisfied by the 
purchase of insurance policies, the 


buyer. 
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Chart No, 1 (Original) 





(A) POLICY FACTS 


The policy or service I 
want to sell is: 


$50,000 crdanaay Life. 


(List here all the parts, 
sections, features, or 
strengths of this policy or 
service. Break it down into 
its smallest components. 
Forget code numbers and all 
trade jargon, ) 








= 


(B) SELLING POINTS 





What is unusual, important, 
or high-quality about it? 


(In this column list the best 
fact about each of the items 
in Column A. Be sure that 
the statements are in all 
cases facts about the policy 
or_service.) 





(C) BUYER BENEFITS 


(Write here the reason why 
his buyer will be interested 
about each of the points in 
Column B, What gain, advan- 


tage or satisfaction 

Obtain from 1t? be sure that 
the statements are in all 
cases facts about the buyer.) 





What happens to the buyer 
if he buys? 
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Chart No. 1 (Ke-arranged) 
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trainers hope to teach men to 
identify motives in an individual 
prospect, then to fit sales presenta- 
tions to these motives. 

Among the motives frequently 
mentioned in connection with in- 
surance purchases are: 

Security, safety or protection; 
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Ease, comfort, or peace of mind; 
Pride, personal adequacy, social 
approval or prestige; 
Affection, love, praise, or domi- 
nation of others; 
Thrift, economy, or money gain. 
These can form the basis for 
valuable study if they are used to 





illustrate the significance of in- 
dividual differences in buyers, as 
well as the need for considerable 
pre-approach information about 

them. 
Yet salesmen will often react in- 
differently to a study of motives. 
Continued on page 30 
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Chart No, 2 (Original) 





(A) 


POLICY FACTS 


fhe policy or service I want 
to sell is: 


(A) PURPOSE 


What's it for? 





service, 


$50,000 mrdimery Qe 
O qv 


(List Rere all the parts, 
sections, features, or the 
strengths of this policy or 


Break it 


its smallest components, 
Forget code numbers and 
trade jargon, ) 


item in Column A, 
down into 


(State the justification 
or requirement for each 


Why 
couldn't it be omitted?) 


(B) SELLING POINTS 





What is unusual, important, 
or high-quality about it? 


(In this column list the 
best fact about each of the 
items in Column A, Be sure 
that the statements are in 
all cases facts about the 
policy or service. 
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Chart No, 2 (Re-arranged) 














(F) THE BEST 


(D) BUYER'S GOALS 


eR DERE ITS BENEFITS 





SEQUENCE OF 
BENEFITS 


(Skip any line 
which has no 


X in Colunon * 
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(a) POLICY FACTS 









































Learning to 


Talk the 
Buyers Language 








Continued from page 29 











They point out that the range of 
possible motives is all but endless; 
it is difficult even to define the 
terms without great over-simplifi- 
cation. The amount of informa- 
tion needed to discern a particular 
motive in a prospect is more than 
is usually available to a salesman; 
in fact, a professional psychologist 
may have trouble probing the 
drives of some people. It is doubt- 
ful that any one motive will satis- 
factorily explain behavior. Moti- 








vational patterns are complex and 
vacillating. 

No one denies that buying mo- 
tives form the base for buying ac- 
tion. The complaint is simply that 
motives are not a convenient tool 
with which to build a sales .talk 
under the circumstances facing the 
salesman. Many facts about in- 
surance policies appear to “fit” or 
to satisfy several motives. There 
is no clear-cut bridge from motive 
to fact about the policy. It is such 
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(GC) BUYER BENEFITS 





What happens to the prospect 
if he buys?, 


(Write here the reason why 
this prospect will be inter- 
ested in each of the points 
in Column B, What gains, 
advattage or satisfaction 
will be obtain from it?) 


(D) 


My prospective buyer is: 


un. Hoyk Downe, caleamen 


(On these oblique lines list the 
prospect's basic needq and, wants) 


BUYER'S GOALS 














(Mention here 
+ might happen 
to the prospect if 
he does not buy, or 
8 a policy without 
this part or feature, ) 


(¥) THE BEST 
SEQUENCE OF 
BENEFITS 


(How rank the 
benefits in the 
order of their 
value to this 
prospect: 1, 2, 
3» etc. ) 
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When a benefit in Column C offers a good solution to one or more of the prospect's 
goals, mark X in the proper square on Column D, 





(4,) PURPOSE 
- 





J (B) SELLING POINTS } 
x 





s (E) POSSIELE 
PENALTIES 




















a bridge that this chart technique 
attempts to build. 

Use of Chart 1 hinges upon an 
understanding of two terms: bene- 
fit (sometimes called sales appeal) 
and selling point. The benefit is 
an offer or promise of gain, ad- 
vantage or satisfaction which the 
buyer will enjoy if he makes the 
purchase. It is expressed in terms 
of human experience, past or fu- 
ture. It answers the buyer’s ques- 
tion: “What happens to me if I 
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buy?” Note that it talks about 
the buyer. 

The selling point is a descriptive 
statement about the _ insurance 
policy (or other product), or about 
any part, feature, or service on 
which emphasis is desired. It an- 
swers the buyer’s question: “What 
is unusual, important, or high- 
quality about this thing?” Note 
that it does not talk about the 
buyer. 


The importance of separating 











benefits and selling points may be 
understood if Chart 1 is followed. 
This diagram lists sample entries 
for an imaginary ordinary life 
policy, and is set up to match the 
salesman’s natural train of 
thought, proceeding from _ policy 
facts (Column A) to selling points 
(Column B) to buyer benefits (Col- 

umn C). 
After these notes are completed, 
the salesman re-arranges the order 
Continued on page 55 
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Recent Elections Pick Leaders 
For Insurance Associations 


John <A. North, president of 
Phoenix of Hartford, was 
elected vice president of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, a post he had been 
holding since April 30 under 
an interim appointment. Harry 
W. Miller, U. S. attorney of 
Commercial Union, was _ re- 
elected NBFU president. 
Harry Bibby, executive vice 
president of United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty, has been 
elected chairman of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association. 
Clarke Smith, U. S. Manager 
and president of Royal Globe, 
is vice chairman. 

Buist M. Anderson, vice president 
and counsel, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Hartford, was elected 
president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. Willis 
H. Satterthwaite, vice president 
and counsel, Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, was elected vice 
president. 

Charles Andrew, of Jefferson 
Standard, was elected president 
of the Insurance Accounting & 
Statistical Association. Lowell 
Rinehart, Nationwide Mutual, 
was elected vice president-pro- 
gram, and James Dryer, Stand- 
ard Accident, vice president- 
conference arrangements. 

Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, has been 
elected president of the New 
York State Association of Life 
Underwriters. Chauncey D. 
Cowles Jr., CLU, partner of 
Benefits Counsel of New York 
and a special agent for North- 
western Mutual Life at Buffalo, 
was elected vice president. 

William H. Bennem, vice presi- 
dent of the American Surety 
of New York, was. elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
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Dick Trueblood (center) of 
Occidental Life has been 
named chairman of the 
1960 Western Round Table 
for the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. Elect- 
ed vice chairman was Larry 
Aasen (I.), Pacific Coast 
representative for New 
York Life. Wayne Thomp- 
son, Western and Southern, 
is secretary. 


mittee of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America. William H. 
Wallace, vice president of the 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity, was elected vice chairman. 

Joe B. Hunt, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma, has been 
elected chairman of Zone 5 of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, cover- 
ing Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Oklahoma. 

Tudor Jones, vice president of 
Aetna Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters 
Association. Mortimer’ E. 
Sprague, vice’ president of 
Home Insurance, is vice presi- 
dent and C. J. Haugh, vice 
president of Travelers Indem- 
nity, is treasurer. 

Robert S. Albritton, CLU, agent 
of Provident Mutual Life at 
Los Angeles and vice-chairman 
of the 1959 Million Dollar 
Round Table, has been elected 
chairman of the 1960 Round 
Table. 


William Elliott, chairman of the 
board of Philadelphia Life, has 
been elected president of the 
Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania. William MacLean, 
president of National Union 
Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected vice president. 

Russell T. Derr, assistant trea- 
surer of Knights Life, was 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Nebraska for 
1959-60. Ed Muffitt, chief un- 
derwriter of United Benefit 
Life, Omaha, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Harold Jackson, of Wm. H. Mc- 
Gee & Co., has been elected 
president of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association. T. B. 
Kelley, Commercial Union, was 
elected vice president, and R. 
L. Maxwell, Home Insurance, 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Ben Butler was elected president 
of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau. He has been general man- 
ager of the Western Adjust- 
ment & Inspection Company in 
Chicago. William E. Newcomb 
was elected vice chairman of 
the bureau. He is president of 
Great American. 

Joseph L. Beesley, senior vice 
president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, is the new 
chairman of the Agency Off- 
cers Round Table of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

Thomas M. Tongue, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Purchasing Forum. 
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HEW Studies Gradual Retirement, 
May Apply to All Federal Employees 


THE SPECTATOR'S Washington correspondent, RAY 
STROUPE, uncovers the latest moves, plans and pros- 
pects for tapering off a federal worker's employment. 


 _—_ on gradual re- 


tirement is being conducted by the 
nation’s biggest employer—the fed- 
eral government. Tapering off 
might begin for some employees as 
early as age 60 when they could 
work on a part time or half time 
schedule. Their income would be 
maintained by retirement annu- 
ities. 


No Schedule Set 


The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
has been exploring the subject, but 
there is no time schedule set yet 
even for a trial run. 

The agency is making an inten- 
sive study of the advantages which 
a flexible retirement plan may give 
to both employer and employee. 
Eventual result of the HEW ex- 
amination may be a proposal to 
Congress for legislation to permit 
gradual retirement in all federal 
agencies. 

Here’s how voluntary tapering- 
off of federal service might work: 
A career worker, employed by the 
government for 30 years, may de- 
cide to retire at age 60. But on 
reaching that age he realizes he 
could put in some additional pro- 
ductive years on the job. He elects, 
with the concurrence of his agency, 
to accept gradual retirement. 

Under one arrangement, he may 
return to his office on a part-time 
basis for several years. His income 
during these years consists in part 
from salary and in part from a re- 
tirement annuity. If he works 
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half-time, half the amount of his 
annuity is deducted from his 
salary. 

His annuity would come from 
the regular retirement fund into 
which are paid deductions from 
the employee’s salary, federal con- 
tributions, and interest. Under 
present law, 6% per cent of the 
career worker’s basic salary is de- 
ducted for the retirement fund. 
The employee can, if he wishes, 
make additional payments to the 
fund. 

Three types of annuities are at 
present available under the U. S. 
Civil Service retirement system. 
One is the so-called life annuity, 
ordinarily paid over the retired 
years of the employee. The other 
two are reduced annuities, in 
which the employee takes a lesser 
amount to provide a survivor an- 
nuity. 

Two factors—length of service, 
and earnings during the five con- 
secutive years when the highest 
salary is received—are of princi- 
pal importance in determining the 
amount of the annuity. To com- 
pute the basic annuity of an em- 
ployee with 30 years’ service, the 
retirement system uses this for- 
mula: 

Take 1% per cent of the annual 
salary (the average for the five 
years of highest earnings). Mul- 
tiply by five (years). Add to the 
result 134 per cent of the average 
salary, multiplied by five. Then 
add 2 per cent of the salary, mul- 
tiplied by 20. 

With this formula, the retire- 


ment system gives a person with 
an average salary of $6,000 in his 
best years a basic annuity of 
$3,375 a year. As contemplated by 
HEW, the tapering-off employee 
would get his full annuity and his 
salary for the time he works, mi- 
nus the annuity for the actual 
time he is on the job. 


Work Load Divided 


While terminating his federal 
service, the veteran employee may 
apportion some of his tasks to his 
colleagues. And he may train the 
person who will step into his job 
when he retires fully. But in any 
event the veteran’s work load must 
be completely handled during these 
years. 

This transitional process pre- 
vents the physical and emotional 
stress an employee may suffer if he 
ends his working career’ too 
abruptly. The income he receives, 
moreover, May pave the way to a 
more comfortable full retirement. 
From the standpoint of the federal 
agency, there are the benefits of 
retaining for a few additional 
years the skills and judgment of 
the seasoned employee. 

No decision has been made con- 
cerning the age for beginning a 
tapering retirement. Nor has the 
length of gradual retirement for 
the employee been established A 
degree of flexibility probably would 
have to be written into the plan to 
allow for varying capabilities of 
workers. 

Continued on page 52 
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Canada: Fire and Casualty Results 
pward f 


Turn 


“IRE and casualty companies in Canada effected a 
remarkable change for the better during 1958 
after the disastrous losses suffered in 1957. Premiums 
earned by Dominion registered companies rose by 
nearly 13 per cent, while total claims incurred dropped 
by almost 5 per cent. Underwriting loss of these 
companies was cut from $69 million in 1957 to $2.4 
million in 1958. 

Foreign companies, most of which are from the 
United States, turned an underwriting loss of $26.1 
million in 1957 into an underwriting gain of $3.7 mil- 
lion in 1958. Canadian companies cut their losses to 
less than a tenth of their 1957 loss, and British com- 
panies reduced their 1958 loss to a seventh of the 1957 
loss. 

Here are 1958 underwriting results of fire and 
sasualty insurance companies operating in Canada: 


UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
OPERATING IN CANADA 


(Dominion Registered Companies) 


Canadian* British Foreign Total All 
Cc i Cc i Cc i Cc i 





(In thousands of dollars) 
Total income 280 ,405 162,603 270,809 713,817 
Claims incurred 178 ,625 94,231 168,222 441,078 
Commission & brokerage 46 , 96° 37,419 45,344 129,732 
Taxes, exc. profit taxes 6,937 4,188 6,642 17,767 
Other expenses 49,638 31,150 46 ,902 
Total disbursements 282, 169 166 ,988 267,110 
Underwriting gain —1,764 ~4,385 3,699 
1957 underwriting gain —12,264 — 30,749 26,165 


* Includes business outside Canada. 


For all classes of insurance, total claims incurred 
amounted to 61.79 per cent of total income. Another 
18.17 per cent was paid out in commissions and 
brokerage; 2.49 per cent went for taxes, excluding 
profit taxes and 17.89 per cent of income was needed 
for other expenditures, making an underwriting loss 
of .34 per cent. Percentage outlay of companies of 
different nationalities varied and we give the break- 
down of the income dollar by Canadian, British and 
foreign companies. 


BREAKDOWN OF 1958 INCOME DOLLAR FIRE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANIES IN CANADA 

Canadian* British Foreign 

Compani Cc i Compani 

%o % % % 

Claims incurred 63.70 57.97 62.12 61.79 

Commission & brokerage 16.75 23.01 16.74 18.17 

Taxes, xc. profit taxes 2.47 2.57 2.45 2.49 

Other expenditures 17.70 19.15 17.32 17.89 

Underwriting gain -62 2.70 1.37 —.34 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Total All 
c ‘ 





* Including business outside Canada. 
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or All Groups 


Results by classes 

Experience in Canadian automobile insurance 
showed a marked improvement during 1958.  Pre- 
miums earned by Dominion registered companies rose 
by 14.6 per cent while losses incurred were only frac- 
tionally higher. Loss ratio dropped from the all-time 
high in 1957 of 71.41 per cent to 62.53 per cent. How- 
ever, optimism was tempered because while claims 
were considerably lower in the first half of the year 
they mounted to the levels of 1956 and 1957 during 
the last six months. 

Results for fire insurance were much more encour- 
aging. Premiums earned increased by 7 per cent and 
losses incurred went down by almost 19 per cent. This 
resulted in the substantial drop in the loss ratio from 
72.54 per cent in 1957 to 54.41 per cent in 1958. 

A slight improvement was made during 1958 in 
the experience on accident and sickness insurance. 
Premiums rose by 16.6 per cent and loss ratio dropped 
from 78.82 per cent in 1957 to 74.84 per cent in 1958. 

For all classes of insurance except fire and automo- 
bile, insurance premiums earned rose to $269.8 mil- 
lions in 1958, as compared to $248.4 million in 1957, 
an increase of 8.6 per cent. Loss ratio dropped from 
72.03 per cent in 1957 to 66.11 per cent in 1958. Here- 
with are comparative results of Dominion registered 
companies for 1958 and 1957 by classes of insurance: 


AUTOMOBILE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Dominion Registered Companies 
All figures are in thousands of dollars 


1958 1957 


Premiums _ Losses Premiums _ Losses 
Earned _Incurred* Earned Incurred* 


Automobile 238 ,983 149,429 . 208 ,500 148 ,895 
Fire J ; ‘ 151,300 

Combined acc. & sick 
Personal property 
Public liability 
Personal accident 
Sickness 

Inland transportation 
Guarantee-surety 
Theft 

Employers’ liability 
Hail 


Boiler 
Guarantee-fidelity 
Aircraft 
Machinery 

Plate glass 

Real property 
Credit 

Windstorm 
Livestock 

Forgery 
Earthquake y i 
Weather x 32.07 
Water damage 75.87 
Title 

Explosion 3 22.31 
Sprinkler leakage 149.23 


Total 415, : 437,591 71.91 


—=—NNOWWwwan = 


* Excluding adjustment expenses. 
Lillian Millar 
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Coverages and Forms: 


W. Comp. Experience Rating 


VERY state has enacted a 

Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
designed to provide benefits for 
workmen who may suffer injury 
and/or death by reason of accidents 
incurred as a result of their em- 
ployment. Each type of industry is 
assigned a code number for what 
is termed the “governing”’ classifi- 
cation, which describes the em- 
ployer’s operations. Some industries 
which manufacture a number of 
products, are subject to two or 
more “governing” classifications. 

In addition, separate rates are 
applied to employees who are not 
exposed to the usual hazards of in- 
dustry—clerical workers, outside 
salesmen and chauffeurs—though 
in some instances the rates for the 
exceptions may be higher than the 
charges for the “governing” classi- 
fications. The Compensation manual 
lists these classifications alphabet- 
ically, together with code numbers 
and rates that vary by states. Cer- 
tain states maintain special classi- 
fications. 

With a few exceptions the rates 
are applied to each $100.00 of an- 
nual payroll expended for each 
work classification, subject to mod- 
ifications for overtime and maxi- 
mum wages to be audited for 
premium purposes. When the pre- 
miums reach a stipulated figure 
($1,500 for either a one or two 
year period in most jurisdictions), 
it is mandatory that the risk be 
rated, and will continue to be so 
treated as long as the annual pre- 
mium is maintained at $750.00. 


Filing of Data 


Each member company of the 
rating bureau must forward in- 
formation to the rating organiza- 
tion annually, citing: 

1. Claims identified by number 
and the nature of the injury, death, 
permanent total, major, minor, 
temporary total, etc. Losses are 
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separated as indemnity for wages 
and medical expenses, and are 
segregated by policy year. 

Many claims are still in the ad- 
justment stage when the data is 
forwarded to the rating bureau 
and are therefore estimates only 
of the final costs. These are known 
as open cases and distinguished by 
the letter “O.” As these estimates 
are subject to subsequent correc- 
tion, filings made in the following 
years will show the changes in loss 
estimates for each claim until it is 
closed and signified by the letter 
“ 

2. Payrolls grouped by code 
numbers which describe the em- 
ployer’s operations, the “govern- 
ing” classification, the clerical 
workers, salesmen and chauffeurs, 
are also segregated by year for the 
experience period. 


Three Years Experience 

Three years is the maximum ex- 
perience period used in most states. 
Since a considerable amount of ef- 
fort must be expended by the in- 
surance companies in the compila- 
tion of payrolls and losses appli- 
cable to each of their ratable policy- 
holders, one year must elapse fol- 
lowing the three experience years, 
before the application of the modi- 
fication factor—the debit or credit. 
The factor for the year 1959 would 
therefore be based upon data cov- 
ering the years 1955, 1956 and 
1957. 


Losses Charged to Assured 


Some method of “dampening” 
large losses must be devised in 
order that the small policyholder 
will not be penalized excessively. 
An employer whose compensation 
premium amounted to $2,000 would 
be severely penalized by a $10,000 
claim if some method of “soften- 
ing” such losses were not provided. 


Any claim that is less than $500 is 
entered in full as the companies 
feel that small losses can be con- 
trolled by a safety minded em- 
ployer. 

Amounts exceeding $500 are 
graded down. In New York a §2,- 
500 claim is entered as $1,300 
while the maximum chargeable is 
$1,500 regardless of the actual 
amount expended by the companies. 
These reduced amounts are de- 
scribed as primary values. When 
the risk increases in size, a portion 
of difference between actual and 
chargeable losses are absorbed by 
the assured until the account is 
sufficiently large to become practi- 
cally “self-rated” when all losses 
are entered in full. 


Payrolls Determine 
Expected Losses 


Any experience rating plan must 
provide some method of comparing 
the actual losses of a particular 
employer with a similar risk of ap- 
proximately the same size. This 
is accomplished in the following 
manner: 

1. Records maintained by rating 
organizations over the years de- 
termine the exact amount paid out 
in claims, per $100 of payroll ex- 
pended in each of the work classi- 
fications listed in the compensation 
manual. This is known as the ex- 
pected loss rate. 

2. Applying this expected loss 
rate to each $100 of payroll ex- 
pended by the risk under con- 
sideration—for each classification 
of work—will develop the expected 
losses for this employer over the 
experience period. 

38. As was previously _ stated, 
claims incurred by risks that do 
not attain self rating by reason of 
size, are “dampened” according to 
a special table. The insurance rec- 
ords also indicate the percentage 
reduction which was applied over 
the years for each classification of 
work. These percentages are also 
available in special tables. To ef- 
fect a fair comparison of losses 
sustained by an employer with ex- 
pected losses, the latter must be 
“softened” on a comparable basis. 
Application of the table factor to 
expected losses does just this. 

4. While comparison of corrected 

Continued on page 54 
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Fire Companies Liable for Full Loss 
Despite Missing Reporting Form 


VERDICT also looks at cases of limited aircraft 


insurance and a products liability policy 


Waiver of Reporting Clauses 

Four fire insurance companies 
issued policies to a tent and awning 
company. Each policy contained a 
monthly reporting form endorse- 
ment having a value _ reporting 
clause which required the insured 
to make monthly reports of the 
total cash value of the insured 
property at each location. The value 
reporting clause provided that if 
such reports were not made, the 
policies were to cover not more 
than the amount included in the 
last report of values. 

A fire occurred on March 28, 
1956, destroying property of the 
insured valued at over $32,000. 
However, the last report submitted 
prior to the fire stated the value 
of the property at that location to 
be $14,360. The insured demanded 
payment of the entire loss but the 
fire companies contended that their 
liability was limited to the amount 
of the value in the last report be- 
fore the fire. 

The companies brought an action 
against the insurer for a declara- 
tory judgment to determine the 
amount of the liability. The court 
reviewed the transactions and prac- 
tices of the parties finding that the 
fire companies had waived the 
strict reporting requirements of 
the policies and were estopped by 
their conduct to insist on strict 
compliance with the value report- 
ing clauses. 

The substance of the evidence 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


was that the companies accepted 
tardy monthly inventory reports 
continually over a number of years 
without comment. It was held that 
the companies were therefore es- 
topped to claim a forfeiture or lack 
of full insurance protection. The 
insured recovered the full amount 
of its loss. 

(Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
et al. vs. O. Henry Tent & Awning 
Co., U. S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, April 
14, 1959) 


Aircraft Insurance 

The owner of a private airplane 
brought an action against his in- 
surance carrier to recover for dam- 
age to the plane. The evidence 
showed that, due to a leak in the 
brake line, the owner was unable 
to bring the plane under control 
while making a landing. As a result 
the plane ran off the landing strip 
and tipped over when it struck 
rough ground. 

The policy excluded risks while 
in flight and contained the follow- 
ing pertinent definitions: 

“*Flight’—the period from the 
time the aircraft moves forward in 
taking off or in attempting to take 
off for air transit, while in the air 
and until the aircraft completes its 
landing run, or has attained nor- 


mal taxiing speed, after contact 
with the land or water. 

‘“‘ ‘Taxiing’—while the aircraft is 
mcving under its own power or 
momentum generated thereby on 
land or water other than while in 
motion for the purpose of taking 
off or landing.” 

In dismissing the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint, the court used the following 
reasoning: 


Flight Losses Excluded 


“The plaintiff's coverage is only 
under ‘B’ which I construe to in- 
clude taxiing, but to exclude flight. 
By definition flight includes that 
part of the ground operation which 
is embraced within the normal 
meaning of taking off and landing, 
but does not include maneuvering 
prior thereto, or subsequent 
thereto. While the difference be- 
tween a landing run and taxiing is 
clear enough in theory, a determi- 
nation of when this change-over 
takes place in cases where the pilot 
seeks to continue to the parking 
space without stopping may well 
lead to disputes. Hence the policy 
provides that flight may be re- 
garded as having terminated when 
the landing speed has been re- 
duced to normal taxiing speed. My 
finding that this reduction did not 
take place disposes of plaintiff’s 
case. 

“More fundamentally, however, I 
rule that the plaintiff could not re- 
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cover here even had his speed 
dropped to normal taxiing speed 
at or prior to the actual instant of 
the impact which caused the flip- 
over. It is undisputed that the 
plaintiff landed with a defective 
brake, found himself out of control, 
shut off his motor, and was carried 
forward in a direction and to an 
extent he did not choose solely by 
virtue of the forces to which he 
was subject on landing. This was a 
flight or landing loss. The damage 
cycle, commencing with the defec- 
tive brake, had already been put 
in motion by the flight or landing, 
and the eventual crack-up while 
still out of control was but the in- 
evitable end result, which would 
not lose its character merely by 
reason of slackened speed at the in- 
stant of final catastrophe. In this 
respect the case is just the opposite 
of Great American Ins. Co. v. Bass, 
208 Miss. 486, 44 So. 2d 532, but 
the language of the court is quite 
appropriate. See also James v. Fed- 
eral Ins. Co., 5 N. J. 21, 73 A. 2d 
720. 

“The plaintiff claims that the 
defendant is relying on a techni- 
cality. Instead, I find he bought 
something less than the full avail- 
able coverage, which, unfortunately 
for him, proved to have been a poor 
choice. The complaint is dis- 
missed.” 

(Jackson v. Royal Indemnity Co., 
U. S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts) 


Products Liability Policy 


The insured was in the business 
of selling and installing furnaces. 
He sold an oil burner to one home 
owner. The burner later emitted 
gases and soot, and small explo- 
sions occurred. The home owner 
sued the insured and recovered a 
judgment for his damages. The 
company had issued a products lia- 
bility policy to the insured which 
agreed to pay damages “caused by 
accident and arising out of goods 
or products manufactured, sold, 
handled or distributed to others by 
the insured or others trading un- 
der his name.” 

The trial court held that an “ac- 
cident” within the meaning of the 
policy had not been established, 
and the insured was nonsuited. 

However, the appellate court held 
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that it was error for the trial court 
not to submit the issue of whether 
there was an “accident” to the jury. 
There were several incidents estab- 
lished by the testimony which could 
have been found to be accidents 
within the meaning of the policy. 
It was established that after the 
furnace was installed it repeatedly 
emitted gases, accumulated soot 
and caused several small explosions, 
one of which blasted the pipes off 
the furnace. The court cited the 
case of Goethe v. New York Life 








Ins. Co., 190 S. E. 451 wherein it 
was held that “If in the act which 
precedes the injury, something un- 
foreseen, unexpected, unusual, oc- 
curs which produces the injury, 
then the injury has_ resulted 
through accidental means, an effect 
which the actor did not intend to 
produce and cannot be charged 
with the design of producing, is 

produced by accidental means.” 
The appellate court concluded 
that a jury could have found from 
Continued on page 38 


“Insuring Insurability” 


“Insurability Insurance” 


“Guaranteed Purchase Option” 


No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 


we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced 


it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance trade 
press like: “‘We believe Bankers Life has started one of the 


most important merchandising trends in the life insurance 


business... ” 


We appreciate also comments in publications out- 


side our industry like: “. 


. . it takes courage to initiate an 


insurance venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, 


or a major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an 


editorial on this new insurance idea: “‘Bankers Life has 


long been known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in 


the insurance business.” 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has 








marked Bankers Life as ““The Company That Fits The Need” 
as we have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Pro- 
tection” rider . . . Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pen- 
.. and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that 


Bankerslifemen are proud of the Company they represent? 


BANKERS “fe COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


sions . 





Verdict 


Continued from page 37 


the evidence that there was an ac- 
cident within the meaning of the 
policy. The rule that an insurance 
policy is construed most strongly 
against the company also applies 
to product liability policies. 
(Ducker v. Central Surety & In- 
surance Corp., South Carolina Su- 
preme Court, March 2, 1959) 


Medical-Pay Clause of 
Auto Liability Policy 


There have been many decisions 
on this medical-pay clause in re- 
cent years. Because the amount in- 
volved is usually small, most de- 
cisions are in the lower courts. 
Some have reached a higher ap- 
pellate court—for the most part, 
to establish a principle. Because 
our states are sovereign, the de- 
cisions of one state are not binding 
on another but generally the deci- 
sions favor the assured if he can 
show he comes within the meaning 


of “in or upon, entering into or 
alighting from the automobile.” 

The case of Bowlin v. State Farm 
Mutual, (Tennessee Court of Ap- 
peals, February 26, 1959)  pre- 
sented a unique problem. While the 
assured was attempting to push 
his pick-up truck out of the snow 
he felt a sharp pain in his back. 
The resulting back injury required 
hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment, for which he incurred sub- 
stantial expenses. He attempted to 
recover these under the medical- 
pay clause of his auto policy. 

The appellate court concluded 
that the language in the policy was 
plain and unambiguous, and “to 
say that the insured was ‘upon’ the 
truck when he was behind pushing 
it, would be placing a distorted 
meaning upon the language used. 
He was neither ‘in’ nor ‘upon’ the 
truck at the time.” 


Illegitimate Child Cannot 
Share in Proceeds 


Recently the Federal Court in 
Ohio was presented with a problem 
for which there was no prior Ohio 
decision directly in point. 
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A group insurance policy desig- 
nated the beneficiaries as “em- 
ployee’s children who survive the 
employee.” The decedent left sur- 
viving him an illegitimate child. 
Some states have statutes placing 
illegitimate children on full parity 
with legitimate children insofar as 
their right to support and mainte- 
nance is concerned. Ohio had no 
such statute. Therefore the court 
held as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that, in- 
sofar as the State of Ohio is con- 
cerned, the right of an illegitimate 
child to share in the proceeds of 
a policy of insurance upon the life 
of the child’s natural father must 
be predicated on statutory enact- 
ment. The existing statutes of 
Ohio, so far, do not alter the com- 
mon law rule to the extent of per- 
mitting an illegitimate child, who 
has not been legitimatized in ac- 
cordance with statute, to share in 
the proceeds of an insurance policy 
that designates as beneficiaries ‘em- 
ployee’s children who survive the 
employee.’ ”’ 

(Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. McMillan, 
U. S. District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, March 138, 1959) 
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National Safety Booklet 
For Transport Drivers 


Pamphlet in NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


describes art of defensive driving 


“No other form of transporta- 
tion,” according to the National 
Safety Council, “makes such heavy 
and continuous demands on the 
skill and alertness of the operator 
as does motor transport.” 

To help the millions of profes- 
sional drivers who must con- 
stantly make decisions behind the 
wheel, the Council has published a 
new booklet, “A Professional Code 
for Defensive Driving.” The color- 
ful, 20-page publication is dedi- 
cated to the professional driver, 
“who developed and refined the con- 
cept of defensive driving as his 
approach to the hazards of the 
highway.” 

Single sample copies of “A Pro- 
fessional Code for Defensive Driv- 
ing” are available on request from 
the Council. 


For Further Information Circle 10 on Card 


Health Insurance Books Listed 


A bibliography on health insur- 
ance has been compiled by the 
Health Insurance Institute. 

The pamphlet, “A List of Worth- 
while Health Insurance Books,” 
shows books, annual publications 
and periodicals in the field of 
health insurance. In addition, it 
has chapters dealing with litera- 
ture on general insurance, geron- 
tology, social security and other 
data pertinent to research in the 
field. One section is devoted to 
the first known listing of national 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 41 

For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


organizations having a _ relation- 
ship to the task of financing medi- 
cal care costs. 


For Further Information Circle 11 on Card 


Addresser for Envelopes 


An addressing machine, _ the 
Model 70 Master Addresser, can 


process 1200 pieces an hour. Each 
pull of the handle advances an en- 
velope or mailing piece of any size 
through the moistening rolls and 
into position for addressing. Ad- 
imprint comes by carbon 
transfer from a strip of paper mas- 
ter tape. 


dress 


Normal addressing speed is 1,- 
200 envelopes an hour. Mailing 
list is typed once on the master 
tape, using an ordinary typewriter. 
Envelopes or other pieces can be 
addressed as many as 50 times over 
a period of years. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


Paper Removes Stains on Hands 

A hand cleaner of impregnated 
paper removes stains quickly and 
neatly. Called Spirit Away paper, 


it is recommended for removing 
stains caused by spirit carbon, 
hectograph ribbons, inks used with 
mimeograph, printer’s ink and 
paint. Sheets are packaged 25 per 
pack in heat sealed wrappers. Each 
impregnated sheet is used once, 
then thrown away, eliminating jars 
of remover, and stains on wash- 
room fixtures. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Equal Monthly Payment Plan 


Under the Stevens Plan for 
banks, insurance premiums can be 
financed in all equal payment in- 
cluding down payments. Premiums 
with any company can be serviced. 
Charges are comparable to those 
made by individual companies or 
finance company affiliates. 

Agreement covers all types of 
policies issued for one or more 
years that have an unearned pre- 
cancellation. 


mium in event of 


Insurance agencies representing 


several companies may find this 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 39 


financing arrangement more flexi- 
ble than that of individual com- 
panies whose plans are limited to 
their respective groups. 


For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


Check Signer Saves Space 

A compact electric check signer 
has been designed for use at an 
average desk. Made by the Roberts 
Numbering Machine Division, the 
device has a signature plate en- 
graved in brass. Plate can be re- 
moved after use, or locked in posi- 
tion to guard against fraud. 


on se 
wt 
————— 


ww 


A five-wheel counter, which 
registers each time it is used, is 
built into the main housing. Ad- 
justable arms spot the signature in 
any desired position for straight 
or voucher checks, direct or reverse 
printing. 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card 


Report on GAMC Program 

A complete report of the pro- 
gram presented at the recent Mid- 
Year Meeting of the General 
Agents & Managers Conference of 
NALU has been published in book- 
let form. Publication is titled 
“Man in the Middle.” The five 
principal talks by prominent life 
insurance figures are given in full. 
Price is 50 cents. 


For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


Most from Your Income 


A book attacking the basic prob- 
lems of the agent’s personal money 
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management in a positive way has 
been published by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associ- 
ation. “How To Get The Most Out 
Of Your Income” is designed es- 
pecially for the new agent who is 
on financing. It might also be use- 
ful for the veteran agent with 
money problems. 

“‘Credit is expensive,’ this 
LIAMA publication says, “and go- 
ing over the debt limit can lead 
to financial disaster.” 

Many specific suggestions and 
budget plans are included in this 
practical book, which sells for 70¢ 
a single copy with reductions on 
quantity orders. 


For Further Information Circle 17 on Card 


Making Good Use of Direct Mail 


A 32-page booklet, “How to Use 
Direct Mail to Promote Your Busi- 
has been published by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. It is offered free 
to businesses and other organiza- 
tions. 

The booklet has been developed 
“for those who have wished to use 
direct mail, but never knew quite 
how to get started.” Although writ- 
ten primarily for the small firm, 
the booklet offers hints for all di- 
rect mail users, based on the com- 
pany’s knowledge of mailing meth- 
ods, and its long experience with 
direct mail advertising. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


ness,” 


Free Subscription Offer 
Precision Equipment Company, 
which publishes a_ pocket - sized 


of 
Hp 





Ayers 


"Smith, never mind the aptitude tests. Get 
him a rate book to read ig 


Equipment Manual regularly, is of- 
fering one-year subscriptions free. 
Manuals describe and illustrate the 
latest products and inventions for 
plants and offices. Workbenches, 
new developments in adjustable 
steel shelving, and material han- 
dling inventions are shown. 

For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 


Price Estimator for Group 
Continental Assurance is issuing 
a “Group Estimator” to provide the 
average insurance man with quick, 
on-the-spot cost figures for pros- 
pective buyers of plans covering 


10 to 100 employees. The Esti- 
mator was developed out of studies 
of cost elements involved in hun- 
dreds of different group cases 
throughout the country. 

Four by 8% inches, the Esti- 
mator contains two movable cards 
enclosed in a plastic holder with 
transparent windows revealing the 
appropriate rates to be used for 
coverage selected. The chart in- 
corporates 41 basic life, accident 
and sickness, hospital, surgical and 
major medical plans. 

For Further Information Circle 20 on Card 


Business Insurance Charted 

“Business As Usual,” a 48-page, 
$1 booklet covering business con- 
tinuation plans has been issued in 
a 1959 revised edition (third print- 
ing) by Charles D. Spencer & As- 
sociates, Inc. 

Author is Harold O. Love, at- 
torney. In addition to separate ex- 
planations according to the type of 
organization, the booklet covers 
such problems as evaluation of a 
business interest, methods of pay- 
ing the purchase price, and types 
of agreements. Mr. Love has docu- 
mented the legal and tax points in- 
volved, suggests alternatives and 
then shows the best answer—to 

Continued on page 43 
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Outselling the Salesman 


“You can outsell the born salesman if you know what to 
do and when and how to do it.”” With this as their premise, 
the authors of “How to Outsell the Born Salesman” show 
how to organize sales strategy, how to use a plan, and how 
to close a sale by using “committing questions.” The 
writers are the late William Frank who spent 20 years in 
selling and sales research and management, and Charles L. 
Lapp, currently professor of marketing at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Salient points are summarized at the 
end of each chapter. 226 pages. Publisher is the Macmil- 
lan Company. $4.50. 
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For Further Information Circle 289 on Card 
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Principles of Business Law 

“Basic Business Law” clarifies important legal principles 
by abstracting the main facts and avoiding confusing de- 
tail. The book contains over 300 cases, each demonstrating 
a particular phase of business law. The authors, David S. 


Craig and Rate A. Howell, teach at the College of Com- | 
merce and Administration, Ohio State University. 
> 
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A separate Student Manual, based on classroom work, 
furnishes a variety of questions and short problems on both 
the text and the cases. The book includes all commercial 
law topics required for CPA, CLU and CPCU examinations. 
Ronald Press is publisher. $7.50. 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 36 
New York, N 














For Farther Information Circle 290 on Card 


“Million Dollar Profiles” 


Biographies of 27 million-dollar produeers, and their sales 
methods are sketched in “Million Dollar Profiles.” The 
author, Bill Earls, CLU, is a life member and past chairman 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. For this book he studied 
the lives of top members of the MDRT. He analyzed the 

Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


techniques and work habits of these men. Book was pub- 
lished by “Insurance Field.” $4.85. 


For Further Information Circle 264 on Card 
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Guidebook to Official Washington 


A new guidebook on Washington, D. C., gives intimate 
glimpses into the nation’s capital and its official functions. 

More than 80 photographs and illustrations depict fed- 
eral buildings and places of interest. 

The author, Robley D. Stevens, is a Washington corre- 
spondent and management consultant. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany is the publisher. $4.50. 
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For Further Information Circle 265 on Card 
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Journal of the British Institute 


Volume 56, the 1959 edition of “The Journal of The 
Chartered Insurance Institute” has been published in Lon- 
don. Topics discussed include “British Insurance in the 
United States’; “Fire Insurance Problems Overseas’; 
“Lloyd’s and Its Organization”; “The Construction of the 
Marine Policy’; and “The Changing Pattern of Clinical 
and Insurance Medicine.” 

For information, write to the Secretary, The Chartered 
Insurance Institute, The Hall, 20 Aldermanbury, London 
EC 2, England. 
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Safety Facts for Schools 


The Florida Association of Insurance Agents has pub- 
lished a book covering “Basic Facts of School Safety.” 
It was designed to help schoo] officials to correct danger 
spots for fire in schools. 

There are chapters dealing with evacuation of buildings, 
fire alarm systems, and the importance of fire exit drills. 
Price is $2. 

For Further Information Circle 266 on Card 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 40 Smart way eee 


fund the plan by purchasing life 
insurance. 


CASH VALUE AIDS 
IN BUYING OUT 
BUSINESS INTEREST OWNER 
WHEN HE RETIRES 





p/ 
: pe a “turndown’ 
= |} into 
SALE 


An insurance buyer who balks at accept- 
gotiate a sale at a certain age, ing an adequate insurance program, 
such as 65, the chart above from ; much as he needs it, will often change 
sii: Reisabilid ctauaes ; his “no” to a “yes” when you offer him 
; the easy way to pay—a premium bud- 
get plan. 
The ACCO Premium Budget Plans are 
a wonderful help in closing sales... in 
conserving present business ... and in building additional volume. 
THREE ACCO FEATURES: (there are many more) (1) Policies of 
other companies may be included with American Casualty policies in 
Erasable Color Pencil an ACCO Budget Plan; (2) Agent receives a check for gross financed 
premiums (not script or account credit); (3) New coverages may be 
added to existing contracts. If you'd like more details about the 
ACCO program, just mail the coupon. 
* * * 
Complete Multiple Line Insurance Facilities 
CASUALTY + SURETY + FIRE - MARINE + ACCIDENT & HEALTH 








pd 
AGE 40 45 50 55 60 6572 75 80 85 90 95 





Besides providing funds for buy- 
ing a business at the owner’s 
death, insurance can be used to ne- 


Bulk quantities of the booklet 
can be purchased with an imprint 
for distribution to key clients and 
prospects and lawyers. 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card 


The Venus Pen and Pencil Cor- 
poration announces color pencils 
with a new lead formulation that 
can be completely erased. An ordi- 
nary pencil eraser rubs out com- 
pletely marks made with this lead. 


The new leads come in five colors, y Cc 

are water-resistant, and can be MERICAN ASUALT ¥ 
blended for variations in color and 59 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
shade. HOME OFFICE—READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card 








Self-Sticking Safety Signs AMERICAN CASUALTY CO., Reading, Pa. 


Please send information kit on the ACCO PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 


Over 400 self-sticking accident 
prevention signs are described in Name 
an 8-page illustrated catalog of- po ae 
fered by the W. H. Brady Com- 
pany. Industrial safety programs 

Continued on page 44 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 43 


can incorporate the signs in a 
marking program to reduce acci- 
dents. The wide range of stock 
signs available cover most safety 
or plant housekeeping needs. 

Two basic types of sign are of- 
fered. “Basic purpose” 
as “danger, caution,” give general 
warning to hazardous conditions. 
Specific purpose signs (like “no 
smoking, wear eye protection’) 


signs, such 


ples to explain the new and old 
ideas as well as appendix of prac- 
tice problems. Booklet was printed 
by the William-Frederick Press, 
and sells for $5. 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card 


Plastic Letters Mimic Bronze 


Golden-bronze plastic letters and 
numerals can now give the look of 


face. Product is made by Laramie 
Chemical Corporation. 


For Further Information Circle 25 on Card 


Antiseptic Hand Lotion 


A protective hand lotion is now 
available from Vanfaire Company. 
Product was made for the indus- 
trial worker with hands exposed 
to chemicals, oils, grease, solvents, 
plastics, and paint. Applied like 
any hand lotion, it is soluble in 
soap and water and protects the 
hands up to 12 hours. 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card 


identify special hazards. 


For Further Information Circle 23 on Card 


New Fireproof Coating 
= . A fireproofing coating developed 
Using a Slide Rule at Albert Chemical Works in Ger- 
“The Modern Slide Rule” is a a" many, is now available in the 
booklet giving a new and easy ex- 4 United States through American 
plantation of how to use the slide Vamag Co. 
rule. The author, Stefan Rudolf, This fire retardant material, 
has patents pending on the method known as Albert Fireproofing Com- 
he recommends. No special system pound “DS”, has been approved 
is given. It teaches problems com- and accredited by such authorities 
mon to all kinds of slide rules. In as England’s Joint Fire Research 
addition to a brief explanation Organization and the Canadian 
of the technique, there are exam- Standards Association. 


hand-cut bronze’ signwork at 
1/10th the cost. The metallic poly- 
styrene does not tarnish. A pres- 
sure-sensitive Teflon backing sticks 
to, but will not disfigure, any sur- 





SELL A REAL ' 
NEST EGG... eS 


THE ExECUT;yvES 
SpECIaL! 


PREMIUMS GRADED BY SIZE 


NEW premium scale gives a 
substantial discount on larger policies. 
NEW Dividend Schedule . . . issued 

from ages 10 through 70. NEW 
Low Minimum Size, now available in 
amounts from $5,000 up. NEW 

Favorable, NET COST PICTURE for 

your clients and prospects. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT ~ fo 
INSURANCE COMPANY <<efas: 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ESTABLISHED 1913 
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REINSURANCE BROKERS 


Exclusively 


By ee ee ee ee ee 


More than a quarter century of constant 
progress and growth through unexcelled 
service to insurance companies. 

* FIRE 

* CASUALTY 
* BONDS * MARINE 
* WINDSTORM * HAIL 

* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


* AVIATION 
* LIFE 
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A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


810 Baker Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
FEderal 9-5847 


208 South LaSalle Street Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 
United Lite, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: Cal., 
Conn., Del., D. C., *Ind., La., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., N. H., 
WN. C., "Ohio, *Pa., R. 1., Vt., Ve. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
CEntral 6-9141 


L E 
arge Enough to Serve You Well... *General Agency Opportunities Available 
Small enough to Want to 


Overseas Territories Available Brokerage Opportunities Available 
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Albert “DS” can be applied to 
every kind of building material: 
timber, hardboard, acoustic board, 
insulation board, wood chip board, 
plywood. It can be applied by 
brush, paint roller, or spray gun, 
and can be overpainted to pro- 
vide a decorative finish. Priming 
or other pre-treatment of smooth 
surfaces is unnecessary. 


For Further Information Circle 27 on Card 


Help for Bereaved Family 


Trinka Associates offers a pro- 
motional booklet that can be given 
away as a personal guide and 
family estate record. Titled “To 
Whom Shall They Turn?” the 22- 
page booklet contains a complete 


record section for listing the loca- 
tion of all family documents and 
information. Back cover provides 
space for company or agency im- 
print. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


Coin Machine Brews Coffee 


“Brew-A-Cup,” a coffee machine 
that brews and serves individual 
cups from ground coffee, has been 
introduced by Rudd-Melikian. Unit 
provides freshly brewed coffee with 
full flavor and aroma by packaging 
enough coffee for a serving in an 
air-tight but water -penetrable 
packet. 

A series of the packets are con- 
nected to each other by a specially 
developed tape. When a coin is in- 
serted, hot water is forced through 
one of the packets, extracting cof- 
fee essence and aroma into a 
waiting cup. Process can be re- 
peated every nine seconds. 

For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 
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MORE 
SALES POWER 
FOR YOU 





@ New — INSURED PURCHASE OPTION. 
Unique purchase option insures your clients’ future 
insurability. Purchase options available at age 25, 30, 
85 and 40. 


@ New — FAMILY PROTECTION RIDER. 

An “uncomplicated” plan which protects the whole 
family. One low rate for all eligible ages. 

@ Improved — DUAL DISABILITY 65. 

Level sickness and accident income to age 65. Optional 
lifetime and first day accident benefits. Non-cancellable 
— guaranteed renewable to age 65. 


MOTIVATING SALES IDEAS to interest your clients 
are as close as your telephone. Call our local 
office today, Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL a = 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 


Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. 
CHICAGO 


Robert A. Richardson 
CLEVELAND 


Jean Conrad 














Four New Policies 
Reflect Auto Changes 


Plans confined to certain states 


In NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Now a “Champion” Auto Policy 

Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America has developed 
a new auto policy now available 
to agents in Pennsylvania. Called 
the “Champion,” it will be strictly 
underwritten with impaired or 
extra-hazardous risks excluded. 

An electronically equipped divi- 
sion of Indemnity will send out 
premium notices for the con- 
tract. The Champion “package” 
embodies single limit third party 
coverage, medical payments, un- 
insured motorist, and direct dam- 
age coverage. Policy term is for 
six months and may be extended 
for additional six-month periods 
on payment of the prescribed pre- 
mium. 


‘ 


For Further Information Circle 209 on Card 


Experimental Auto Policy 


An experimental auto insurance 
program for careful drivers has 
been launched by The Travelers 
in Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. Company is acting in- 
dependently, and in these states 
will not be a subscriber to the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
for private passenger auto lines. 
In all other states, The Travelers 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 

If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 40 and 43 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


has ameiided its affiliation from 


membership to subscribership. 
For Further Information Circle 210 on Card 


Single Limit Auto Plan 


The Atlantic Companies now 
write automobile and casualty 
lines in California. Casualty de- 
partments have been opened in 
the company’s San Francisco and 
Los Angeles offices. 

Automobile policy is offered in 
an all-in-one contract that pro- 
vides a single undivided sum pro- 
tecting the insured against body 
injury liability, property damage 
liability or any combination, and 
provides automatic medical and 
hospital expense coverage. 


For Further Information Circle 211 on Card 


Practical Safe Driver Plan 


Fireman’s Fund and its affiliates 
have introduced a “Safe Driver 
Plan” in California. Premium 
charges are closely related to ‘“mov- 
ing motor vehicle” violations and 
“at fault” accidents. 


“The Fund’s new Safe Driver 
Plan is a practical approach to the 
idea of awarding the prudent 
driver with lower premium 
charges,” company officials have 
said. 

Rates are related to drivers’ per- 
formance as follows: Where there 
are no “at fault” accidents and no 
“moving motor vehicle” violations 
a 20 per cent discount is earned. 
Where there are no “at fault” ac- 
cidents but one “moving” viola- 
tion (not major), the discount is 
still earned. 

Drivers and their families with 
two “moving” violations, or one 
“at fault” accident not involving 
reckless or drunken driving, negli- 
gent homicide or manslaughter, or 
driving while license is suspended 
or revoked, still earn the basic pre- 
mium rate. A repetition of “at 
fault”? accidents and major “mov- 
ing” violations premium 
charges from 25 to 100 per cent 
above the basic rate. 


boosts 


For Further Information Circle 212 on Card 


Protection for Self-Employed 


Accident and sickness protection 
for executives and other self-em- 
ployed persons is announced by 
New York Life. Policy provides 
a level monthly income benefit to 
age 65 for total disability due to 
sickness, and a lifetime monthly 
income benefit for total disability 
due to accident. 

As part of its expanded pro- 
gram, the company also introduced 
a wider choice of elimination 
periods. 


Rider Adds Major Medical 


A new additional benefit rider to 
age 65 can be added to family and 
individual hospital insurance pol- 
icies offered by State Mutual Life 
of America. Rider gives extra 
benefits totaling as much as $7,- 
300 for hospital and surgical fees. 

The additional benefit rider is 
non-cancellable to age 65, and 
premium is guaranteed. 

Benefits include payment of 80 
per cent of hospital room and 
board charges starting from the 
91st day of confinement, but not 
more than $16 a day or $4,800 for 
any one sickness or accident; and 
payment of 80 per cent over $400 
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for surgical fees and in-hospital 
physicians’ calls, but not more 
than $1,000. An extension of ma- 
ternity benefits for complications 
of pregnancy is also included. 


For Further Information Circle 213 on Card 


Self Selected Limits Under Group 

American Casualty 
“group accident twins” 
policies that provide 
accident coverage to 
groups. 

The first of the “twins” is vol- 
untary accident coverage, offer- 
ing high-limit coverage with a 
selection of the amount decided 
on an individual basis. 

Under this plan, the employer 
selects the plan and each em- 
ployee selects the amount of cov- 
erage he needs or wants. The vol- 
untary plan provides worldwide 
coverage, payments in addition 
to workmen’s compensation, au- 
tomatic coverage for new em- 
ployees, and maximum-limit bene- 
fits. 

The second “twin” group travel, 
provides blanket protection paid 
for by the employer. This policy 
also provides common carrier cov- 
erage, all conveyance coverage and 
all risk coverage, depending upon 
the insured’s needs. 

Basic coverage under the terms 
of the second “twin” provides 
accidental death and dismember- 
ment indemnity, and makes 
tional coverage for accident medi- 
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complete 
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"Playing with prospects all week has ruined 
my game!" 
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cal expenses and weekly accident 
indemnity. 
For Further Information Circle 214 on Card 


Permanent Group Insurance 


Continental Assurance, Chicago, 


has a new feature for group plans 
that permits employees to select 
either term or permanent insur- 
ance under the master policy. For 


the employer, increasing p 
Continued on page 
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Goggle-Eyed Pillpot 


Uncle Ulcer would feel like a million if he’d only check up on 
ANICO’s complete line of competitive policies and unique spe- 
cials (with competitive commissions! ). You should, too. 





ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special. 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 

to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A&H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 








OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 

TERRITORY FOR REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, BROKERS AND 
SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for 
those with special qualifications and experi- 
ence will receive prompt attention and answer. 


For information address: 
COORDINATOR OF SALES 


=~ AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 





E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Phila. 6, Penna, 
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new 


Nuclear installations in the South 
represent an investment of more than 
three billion dollars. Over 100 firms in 
the South are participating in nuclear 
development programs. 
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SERVICE 


SD AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 











New Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 47 


miums are replaced by a constant 
level premium that earns divi- 
dends. Favorable tax treatment 
on the cost remains the same. 
Company describes the changes in 
a brochure titled “A New Concept 
in Group Life Insurance.” 


For Further Information Circle 215 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Columbian National Life now 
issues its juvenile estate policy 
with a guaranteed purchase op- 
tion. Insured may buy additional 
amounts of insurance at certain 
intervals from age 25 to 40 re- 
gardless of physicial condition, 
occupation, or military service. 

Manufacturers Life has_ re- 
duced rates on women for its 
$25,000 minimum non-participat- 
ing contract. Rate is the same as 
for men two years younger but 
with no corresponding decrease 
in non-forfeiture values. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life of- 
fers a rider providing insurance 
on living and future children and 
on only one parent. For its juve- 
nile contracts the company has 
made available a guaranteed in- 
surability rider. This insurability 
protection agreement is also 
available to civilian aviation and 
occupational risks when the ordi- 
nary life extra premium does not 
exceed $5 per thousand. It is not 
available to any other risks in- 
volving permanent flat extras or 
table ratings. 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J., has raised to $600,000 the 
insurance limits on a single life 
at ages 30-45 at issue. Limits for 
both standard and special classes 
and for additional death benefits 
have also been increased. 


United Life and Accident, Con- 
cord, N. H., now has graded pre- 
miums by size on its Executives’ 
Special participating policy. Mini- 
mum size on this contract has 
been reduced to $5,000 from $10,- 
000. 
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Advance Warning Tip: Watch GOLD 


INVESTMENTS does some forecasting 
in connection with the current flight 
of gold to foreign shores 


OLD is making the headlines 
G again, in a quiet sort of way. 
The New York Times and other 
dailies have run special articles, 
and the financial press has been 
giving space to the subject. A 
Canadian mining newspaper, The 
Northern Miner, has run a number 
of intelligent and _ provocative 
articles on gold during the past 
year. Its approach to the subject, 
however, is to stir up support for 
an increase in the price paid for 
gold. Such a move would, of 
course, help Canada, a gold pro- 
ducing country, but would be 
harmful to us in our efforts to re- 
strain inflation. 


Worry Still Limited 

This increasing interest in gold 
is due in large part to the loss of 
gold by the United States Trea- 
sury over the past year and a 
half. Prior to that, and in fact for 
over two decades, gold has at- 
tracted little more than academic 
interest. Even now the discussion 
is in the early stages with little 
public or political participation. 
But, a wider interest will surely 
come if the trend of financial af- 
fairs in this country forces gold 
into the political arena. However, 
at the moment, and despite the 
efforts of The Northern Miner, 
the worry over gold is within a 
limited circle. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


The present discussions, never- 
theless, should be given thought 
by any investor who is thinking 
beyond the daily fluctuations of 
the market. Gold can have a most 
positive influence on our over-all 
economy and naturally on our in- 
vestments. We cannot tell when 
gold will become a potent factor 
since so much depends on future 
financial developments. Because 
of this uncertainty in timing, 
there are some facts which it 
would be wise for us to keep con- 
stantly in mind. 

The United States 
will buy newly mined gold offered 
to it at a price of $35.00 an ounce. 
At the moment this is also the 
price that gold will bring in other 
gold trading centers. 

On this valuation basis, the 
treasury has a gold stock worth 
a little over $20 billion, the largest 
single holding in the world. 

This gold stock acts as a legal 
reserve behind the Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation (cur- 
rency) and the deposits of mem- 
ber banks with the Federal 
Reserve. As things stand today 
there is ample reserve. But some 
of the gold is subject to with- 


Treasury 


drawal by foreigners should they 
decide to convert present dollar 
balances to gold. 

As a matter of fact, it has been 
the fairly steady withdrawal by 
foreigners during the past year 
and a half that has pulled our 
gold stock down close to $20 bil- 
lion. In 1958, for instance, $2,300 
withdrawn. During 
the first five months of this year 
about $356 million additional has 
gone out. These withdrawals have 
stimulated the present discussion 
on the future of gold and the 
American dollar. 


million was 


British Measures 


Most of this gold loss was due 
to the efforts of Great Britain to 
get her financial house in order 
after the 1957-58 recession. There 
were similar steps taken on a 
smaller scale by some other na- 
tions. 

This redistribution of some of 
our gold stock is not bad in itself 
as long as it is for the purpose 
of strengthening other currencies. 
Actually, not many years ago 
economists were saying just such 
a movement would be beneficial 
to world trade and stability. Now 
that we have accomplished some 
distribution, and before it has 
gone very far, there is a great 

Continued on page 50 
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Investments 


Continued from page 49 


“to do” from gold producing 
countries advocating a devalua- 
tion of the dollar. As mentioned 
before, such talk is based more 
on self-interest than on available 
facts. A move to increase the 
price paid for gold, during our 
present prosperity, would only add 
to inflationary pressures in this 
country. 


Adverse Trade Balance 


Our loss of gold has not been 
due entirely to the efforts of 
foreign governments to build up 
reserves. Some of it has come 
from an over-all adverse trade 
balance. Actually the merchan- 
dise trade balance is not adverse. 
We are selling more goods abroad 
than we are importing. The trade 
balance figures, however, include 
our foreign aid program and the 
money spent by Americans abroad. 


Both these items put in the hands 
of foreigners a call on American 
dollars, that is more than enough, 
at this time, to overcome the 
favorable merchandise balance. 

Foreigners can convert dollar 
balances into gold so to the ex- 
tent these balances are used there 
is always a potential threat to 
our gold holdings. If our gold 
holdings are reduced below a 
point that the money market con- 
siders detrimental to the stability 
of the dollar, then some drastic 
steps, including devaluation, 
would probably follow. 

As we review these facts on 
gold and the impact on the dollar, 
we are led inevitably to a con- 
sideration of confidence. Con- 
fidence is a very fragile but power- 
ful force. Excesses can occur 
under its influence and a loss of 
it can carry to the depths of 
despair. Confidence will play a 
dominant role in the future of 
gold and the American dollar. 

Confidence in the future is at 
present very high. That confi- 
dence even overrides the many 
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and varied statements being made 
on the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. In other 
words inflation. Professor Slich- 
ter, of Harvard, for one, has said 
many times that the present 
creeping inflation, as he puts it, 
of 3 per cent a year will not only 
continue but is good for the 
economy. This kind of talk has 
become so general that many 
people have become mesmerized 
and accept the claim as a fact 
about which nothing can be done. 
To retrench, cut back on many 
things the public has come to 
expect from government seems too 
painful, so they think that maybe 
a little inflation isn’t bad. 

Inflation is not so simple that 
it can be an unobtrusive mite one 
day and a red eyed monster the 
next. There is no such thing as 
inflation remaining little. If we 
nurture it in infancy, when it 
grows up a serious loss of con- 
fidence in the American dollar 
could ensue. 

If Americans display apathy 
towards inflation, the foreigner— 
watching our peace time unbal- 
anced budgets; our Congressmen 
calling for larger expenditures 
for one project after another; our 
pressure groups trying to outdo 
each other—can hardly be blamed 
for worrying about the future 
and the stability of his dollar 
balances. A loss of confidence in 
the soundness of the dollar would 
result in a heavy drain on our 
gold stock. 


Maybe Double Trouble 


Investors may, as time goes on, 
have a double worry, one the pos- 
sible further depletion of our 
gold reserve, bringing with it the 
threat of devaluation, and the 
other a loss of confidence in a 
continuation of our present active 
and prosperous business climate. 

We may be fairly sure that for 
the present our gold loss will be 
controlled in one way or another. 
To raise the price paid for gold 
at this time would only lead to 
more inflation and loss of con- 
fidence in the dollar. In addition, 
there is no pressing financial or 
step. 


political need for such a 
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Devaluation, or an increase in the 
price paid for gold, may come 
some day but it will come either 
in the guise of a political cham- 
pion to stop and reverse a de- 
pression or as an easy way out 
of the problems created by in- 
flation, which we do not have the 
courage to face. So much for the 
gold worry. 

As to confidence, it is a psy- 
chological factor that is likely to 
continue until some unsuspected 
event jolts and finally reverses 
it. Prosperity carries confidence 
along with it until prosperity 
stubs its toe. 


Future Effects of Boom 

All things considered it is not 
too early for investors to begin 
to think of the future effects of 
an over-extension of our boom. 
Should devaluation be the remedy 
applied to revive the wreckage, 
confidence could eventually go 
a-glimmering in the process. 

Certainly the hopes held today 
for the highly cyclical and glam- 
orous industries like electronics 
and space age fuel will have to 
be drastically revised. Even some 
of the more stable industries that 
have shown earnings in good 
times and bad might have to be 
reexamined when you are faced 
with the possibility of devaluation 
and more inflation. Such a com- 
bination could upset even those 
patterns of stability. 

Gold stocks will no doubt begin 
to attract attention. This atten- 
tion may arrive during the latter 
stages of our present boom on 
the theory that the price of gold 
will surely be raised. Histor- 


ically, gold stocks are bought as 
a hedge against bad times. The 
theory is that a depression will 
bring on a lower operating cost 
for the mines—cheaper labor and 
supplies—and the selling price of 
gold will at least remain the 
same. We should not, however, 
think in the past as under present 
day social concepts, the cost of 
production may not go down 
drastically, as unemployment re- 
lief and “made work” would tend 
to hold up labor costs. But a boost 
in the price paid for gold—maybe 
to $70 or $100 an ounce—would 
make gold mining highly profit- 
able. 

There would still be one cloud 
in the sky. The Government 
might enact a windfall tax on ex- 
cessive profits. This fact should 
not be overlooked although the 
chances are the investment bene- 
fits from holding shares of sub- 
stantial gold mining companies 
would be more in the anticipation 
of devaluation than in its ac- 
tuality. 


Statesmanship and the Budget 
We may, if statesmanship pre- 
vails and if the Government can 
show a balanced budget, grad- 
ually slow down and _ stop the 
present spendthrift trend in gov- 
ernmental finance. If not, we will 
eventually have an adjustment 
period of greater severity than 
many of us realize. Gold will con- 
tinue to intrude on our thoughts. 
The mild headlines today may be 
the dominant headlines tomorrow. 
3y that time, your financial house 
should be strongly entrenched to 
withstand a heavy blow. 
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There has been much talk about the life insurance industry offering the public an annuity based on 
common stocks. It seems that something will be done along this line sometime in the future—but 


why continue to wait? 


The modern insurance salesmen selling Standard Life can (when properly licensed) offer their 
prospects and clients an equity investment that pays a retirement income for life. Yes, this program is 
the only one of its kind in the world. Don’t twiddle your thumbs until you are equipped with such— 


instead write me today for full details. 


>. 9. Nod, Agency Vice - President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona « California + Col 


Kentucky - 


Connecticut - Delaware + Florida - 
Louisiana - 
Missouri « New Hampshire + New Mexico « Ohio « Oklahoma - 
vania « Tennessee + Utah + Virginia + 


Georgia + Illindis + Indiana 
Maine + Maryland » Massachusetts ~ Michigan 
Pennsyl 
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Gradual Retirement 


Continued from page 33 


HEW was a logical agency to 
conduct a pilot study since the de- 
partment contains the Social Se- 
curity Administration and_ the 
Public Health Service, and in other 
respects, too, is concerned with the 
aged and aging. 

Private industry, as HEW real- 


ized, has had some experience with 
the easing of retirement for vet- 
eran employees. But the agency 
saw the logic of seeking, among its 
57,000 employees, the views of 
those who are looking ahead to re- 
tirement. More than 15,000 HEW 
employees are 45 years old, or 
older. 

A departmental committee was 
given the job of researching the 
scope and aims of gradual retire- 
ment. On the basis of its findings, 
the group in 1958 prepared a tenta- 
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"$6,350 policy sold through K. I. P.” 
Perrin H. Purvis, Tupelo, Miss. 





THIS 1S WHAT AGENTS ARE SAYING ABOUT 


K.1.P. 


K. I. P. is the Kemper Insurance Plan for budgeting premiums — avail- 
able to both commercial risks and individuals. The plan is designed 
especially with the agent in mind. It is easy to understand and use. 
Plans even can be set up over the phone. And almost no office detail 
is required! 


Here’s what K. I. P. can do for you: 


1. Help you obtain new accounts. 
2. Help you hold old business. 
3. Make it easier to ‘‘trade-up’’ present policies. 


Remember, your clients are accustomed to monthly pay plans. They 
will appreciate the opportunity to pay premiums this way. Be sure you’re 


the one to offer such a plan to them. 


The Kemper Insurance Plan is only one of the many advantages of 
representing a Kemper company. For information, write: Agency Pro- 
duction Department, Home Office, Chicago 40. 


K. 1. P. is not available in Ohio. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
divisions of KEMPER insurance 
Chicago 40 





tive program. But a detailed sam- 
pling of the opinions of those who 
might be affected was needed. 

A questionnaire on the accept- 
ability of tapering-off of employ- 
ment was prepared and sent to 
some 2,500 HEW employees in the 
45-and-up age bracket. Recipients 
were asked merely to indicate if 
they would consider tapering-off. 
No employee was to sign his name. 

What do you expect to do, the 
questionnaire inquired, after you 
retire? Space was provided for a 
choice of answers. This section was 
followed by the query as to whether 
the employee would consider grad- 
ual retirement. If he answered 
“Yes,” he was asked to indicate if 
he would prefer to work fewer 
hours per day, fewer days per week, 
intermittently, or on some other 
arrangement. 

Those who indicated no interest 
in tapering-off could tell why from 
a list of reasons. An employee 
could mark a reply saying he 
thought he would feel no need to 
taper off. He could answer that he 
thought he would benefit financially 
by retiring fully and taking an 
outside job. Or he could fill in his 
own answer. 


1,200 Returns Analyzed 


The 2,500 forms sent out yielded 
more than an 80 per cent response, 
HEW reports. An analysis was 
made of some 1,200 returns, with 
these results: 38.7 per cent of the 
employees said they would be in- 
terested in considering tapering- 
off; 48.6 per cent said they would 
not be; and more than 12 per cent 
replied that they didn’t know. 

A typical respondent, it was 
found, was married, male, 52 years 
old, with 18 years’ service. Start- 
ing salary for his General Schedule 
(GS) grade is $5,985 a year. He 
expected to retire at 62. 

Little age difference was found 
between the interested and non- 
interested respondents. Average 
age of those who would consider 
gradual retirement was 51.8; for 
the other group, it was 52.7. Sex 
of the employee and the length of 
service in government also seemed 
to have little bearing on the atti- 
tude toward possible tapering-off. 

However, analysts looking for 
patterns of influencing factors dis- 
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covered that marital status ap- 
peared to be of consequence. A 
greater proportion of married than 
single people replied that they 
would consider gradual retirement. 

Salary grade also affected the 
employee’s attitude, survey results 
indicated. Of those persons in 
grades GS 6 to GS 9, with starting 
salaries ranging from $4,490 to 
$5,985, tapering-off would be con- 
sidered by 41.5 per cent. And 36.4 
per cent of those in grades GS 10 
to GS 13 (starting salaries of 
$6,505 to $9,890) answered that 
they would consider it. But a lesser 
degree of interest was found in 
grades above and below these two 
groupings. 


Older Workers Put It Off 


Older employees appeared to be 
more inclined than were their 
younger associates to put off their 
retirement dates. Persons at age 
49 and under selected an average 
retirement age of 60.6. Those 50 to 
60 chose an average age of 62.6; 
those who were 60 said 67.3. (Av- 
erage age for non-disability federal 
retirements in 1958 was 65.) 

The method of tapering-off pre- 
ferred by the largest percentage of 
respondents was the working of 
fewer days per week. Of those who 
would like to examine step-by-step 
retirement, 40.4 per cent preferred 
to work fewer days. Fewer weeks 
or months on the job got the vote 
of 29 per cent. 

Weighing the responses, the de- 
partment reached these conclu- 
sions: Enough interest was shown 
to warrant drafting a proposed 
program; employees in all grades 
and positions would benefit from a 
voluntary program; the survey 
provided the basis for future plan- 
ning; survey data will be useful in 
methodology, counseling needs, job 
engineering. 

Planning, of course, is far from 
complete, and legislation on taper- 
ing-off is not in the cards this 
year. If voluntary retirement is 
put into practice experimentally at 
HEW, however, there may be pres- 
sure on Congress to establish a 
government-wide program along 
the lines of the HEW plan. Then 
sympathetic congressmen may in- 
troduce a proposal in bill form and 
obtain enactment of it. 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 35 


actual and expected losses would 
apparently provide a fair compari- 
son of a risk under consideration 
with a similar account, further 
modification enters into the rating 
plan to limit the extent an account 
may be affected by its own experi- 
ence, in accordance with its size. 
If some such limiting arrangement 
were not provided, a risk with no 
losses would enjoy unlimited credit. 
To avoid this a constant, available 
in special tables, is added to both 
the (corrected) actual and ex- 
pected losses. 

5. If the final (corrected) actual 
losses exceed the expected, then the 
assured will be penalized by a 
debit, applied to his final premium; 
if less than expected a credit will 
develop. 

In checking losses, keep the fol- 
lowing facts in mind: 

1. Errors in judgment. If a 
company claims man estimates a 
loss will cost $8,000 and only $800 
is actually paid when the claim is 
closed, no correction can be made 
in the data. 

2. Losses can be withdrawn if 
(a) entered in error (other than 
error in judgment); (b) company 
or claimant recovered from a third 
party; (c) claim was adjudged 
non-compensable. 

The broker-agent can _ easily 
check rating data through the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. Review claims before they en- 
ter the rating data to avoid exces- 
sive loss estimates. Many com- 
panies issue accident history sheets 
describing dispositions of current 
claims. 

2. Determine if any of the claims 
described in (a), (b) and (c) 
above can be withdrawn. 

3. Check payrolls for the rating 
period, by classification of work 
performed, with the assured or his 
accountant. 

Changes in ownership will void 
any modification factor, whether it 
be a credit or debit. Rating 
bureaus are seldom aware of such 
change unless the assured’s named 
or title has been changed. 
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Buyer's Language 


Continued from page 31 


of columns by detaching Column 
C and placing it to the left of Col- 
umn A. The re-arranged chart 
now follows the best order of pres- 
entation. It introduces each idea 
by stating the benefits first, then 
following with product facts and 
selling points to explain how to 
achieve the promised benefits. 

A reasonably good sales talk 
may be read directly from the 
chart, horizontally from left to 
right, adding necessary connecting 
words or phrases, thus: 

“, . . Mr. Prospect, you will 
spend the least money for the most 
permanent protection you can buy 
with ordinary life, because the in- 
surance will continue and the rate 
will not rise during your lifetime. 
You get a level rate which saves 
you money through the investment 
feature, which means that part of 
the premium in the early years is 
‘banked’ to provide for greater 
risks later .....” 


Some Difficulties Expected 


Some difficulty in filling Column 
C may be expected. A common error 
is to write phrases in the “Buyer 
Benefits” column which belong in 
Column B, such as “non-cancellable 
protection” or “wide range of 
settlement options.” These are 
statements about the policy, not 
about the policyholder. Salesmen 
can be instructed to avoid this 
error in most cases by prefacing 
each Column C statement with the 
word “you.” 

However, it is in the trainee’s 
struggle to complete Column B ac- 
curately that the greatest value of 
the chart technique will be found. 
The chart is based on the idea that 
buyers are not primarily interested 
in insurance policies as such, but 
only in the benefits, gains, or satis- 
factions they will obtain from 
them. Any time a salesman uses a 
selling point which doesn’t produce 
a buyer benefit, the salesman is 
wasting his time. If he cannot state 
the benefit clearly, how can he ex- 
pect the buyer to perceive it? 

Column A is adaptable to a wide 
range of ideas about the policy, the 
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company, rates, claims handling, 
agent service, competitive strength 
and advertising. 


Easy to Vary 


Some imaginative salesmen will 
object to the stereotyping of sales 
presentations which results from 
following the C-A-B order. How- 
ever, it is easy to vary the phrase- 
ology, such as by stating two or 
three benefits together, followed by 
a policy fact and selling point ap- 
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propriate to all of them. In another 
variation, the C-A-B order may be 
alternated with A-B-C. 

Insurance men grapple daily 
with the _ hardest-of-all benefit 
problems: the benefit for someone 
other than the buyer. Salesmen in 
other product lines point out that 
the most sales-worthy benefits are 
those which can be promised (1) 
immediately, (2) certainly, and (3) 
personally to the buyer. In most 
forms of insurance, of course, the 

Continued on page 56 





executives 


The Substandard Risk— 
Hidden Profit Opportunity? 


Many life companies seem to shy away from 
substandard risks. Yet these risks can prove profitable, 
if they can be safely covered. And they are most 

likely to become valuable “‘good will ambassadors” 
for the company that insures them. 


Because North American is in life reinsurance 

exclusively, we are constantly exposed to impaired risks 

in large numbers and wide degree. This fact has 

produced experience in substandard risk underwriting 
which can prove invaluable to the life company with a 
borderline case on its hands. North American’s position in 
evaluating substandard business is this strong— 

we will reinsure cases rated up to 500% on an automatic 
basis and cases rated up to 1000% on a facultative basis. 


Services of this caliber lead more and more 
life companies to reinsure with 


To find out more about our services, and 
what they might accomplish for your com- 
pany, just write for your free copy of our 
booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively”. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
i REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


GROUP 














Pontiac Bonneville Convertible 


by Red Chick, Inc., Suffern, N. } 


Mother, may I go in to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


Mama’s advice was wisdom true 
For me, her darling daughter. 
For when I dove in the water blue 

I knew I hadn't oughta. 


Behind the tree lurked Sneaky Pete, 
His mind on larceny. 

And while I frolicked in joy complete, 
He raided the hickory. 


Mama was calm when I came home, 
Car and clothes absentee. 
The reason, she said, she wasn’t 
alarmed: 
I was covered by G F & C!* 


*Personal effects covered by G. F. & C. Inland Marine Division 





GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY | 


(A Non-participating Stock Company) 


Home Office: 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
® Chicago Newark Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Insurance written through agents and brokers only 


Buyer's Language 
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insured (1) expects that the settle- 
ment benefit is a far-off eventu- 
ality; he (2) hopes it will never be 
necessary to collect it; and (in the 
case of life insurance) he (3) 
knows that it will be paid to some- 
one else. 

While a husband or father may 
feel tremendous affection for his 
loved ones and may be utterly self- 
less in his desire to provide for 
them, these persons are not him- 
self. The satisfaction that he seeks 
is, in truth, a sense of pride and 
well-being for having established 
security for others. 


Tactful Appeal 


It is to such satisfaction that the 
insurance man must tactfully ap- 
peal. He suggests that the family 
man will “feel better,’ “‘won’t have 
to worry,” or “can make plans with 
confidence” once his insurance pro- 
gram is in order. These benefits 
meet the three criteria mentioned 
above. A somewhat similar prob- 
lem exists when selling insurance 
plans to employers for coverage of 
a group of employees. In any case, 
it is wise to give primary emphasis 
to personal benefits to the buyer 
himself, and secondary status to 
benefits applying to others. 


Using Chart 2 


After the trainees have mastered 
Chart 1, they may be advanced to 
Chart 2. This is an elaboration of 
the same principle on a_seven- 
column basis. It introduces Column 
A,, Purpose; Column D, Buyer’s 


| Goals; Column E, Possible Penal- 
| ties; and Column F, Sequence. 
| Columns A, B, and C are unchanged 
| from Chart No. 1. Again, the al- 


phabetical order of columns follows 
the salesman’s natural train of 
thought, while the revised order— 
F-D-C-A-A,-B-E — establishes the 
best order of presentation. 

Using the entries shown on 
Chart No. 2, the talk proceeds thus: 

“|. . Mr. Prospect, I can well 
understand your desire for a stable 
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budget, especially when you’ve got 
a new car to pay for. You might 
look at it this way: you’ll have no 
worries about a forgotten premium 
payment upsetting your budget, 
with our automatic premium loan 
plan. Any unpaid premium is sim- 
ply charged as a loan against the 
policy, and your contract will be 
kept in force. You know, many 
families have thought they were 
protected, only to discover, too late, 
that insurance had lapsed... 


‘ 


‘... With your growing family, 
you need to be sure of getting the 
maximum insurance your money 
will buy at any given time. This 
contract is a participating one: 
that means you get dividends, and 
they can be used to buy more in- 
surance on a net basis, at cost to 
the company. In some plans, you 
know, extra insurance is hard to 
buy, especially in later years...” 


Column A,, Purpose, can often 
be skipped. It is useful for defining 
technical terms in the buyer’s own 
words, or for explaining how some- 
thing works. 


Column D, Buyer’s Goals, is a 
close approximation of buying 
motives, mentioned earlier in this 
article. It will be noted, however, 
that no deep analysis is required. 
The salesman simply lists the more 
obvious needs and problems sur- 
rounding a given prospect, using 
facts uncovered by first-call obser- 
vation and conversation. The chief 
value of this column is that it 
forces the salesman to use only 
those benefits, policy facts, etc., 
which will solve real problems for 
the prospective buyer who stands 
before him. 


Avoid "You" for Penalties 


Some insurance men dislike the 
ideas in Column E, Possible Penal- 
ties; others over-work them. This 
is the negative appeal, the harsh 
point used to upset the complacency 
of the prospect, and to urge him 
to realize the weakness of his pres- 
ent position. It is wise to avoid the 
word “you” in this column, and to 
couch all penalties in the third per- 
son. This technique prevents the 
possibility of criticizing the buy- 
er’s past judgment. 


Column F, Sequence, is used 
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merely to make a choice of benefits, 
according to their value in match- 
ing the buyer’s goals. Any line of 
the chart which has no X’s in Col- 
umn D is skipped in the re- 
arranged chart. 


Stresses Buyer's View 


It is not to be suggested here 
that merely changing the order of 
phrases in a sales presentation can 
have a profound effect on selling. 
The true merit of this approach 


One of a series of great mutual efforts: 


| 


IT’S MUTUA 


lies in the way in which it encour- 
ages salesmen to think about the 
buyers’ view of insurance, rather 
than to dwell on their own trade 
view of it. 

Obviously, these charts are in- 
tended primarily for practice use 
during training sessions. Imagine 
my surprise when a young sales- 
man told me how, in desperation, 
he pulled out a blank copy of Chart 
2, placed it on a prospect’s desk, 
and asked for help in filling it in! 
He says he made the sale! 





(Northwestern, 
that is) 


Mutual effort gave Athos, Porthos and Aramis — The 
Three Musketeers — an extra competitive edge. It still 
works. With Northwestern, a 100% agency mutual, you 
have two telling (and selling) advantages — the savings 
of a strong mutual company, the 
services of your own independent 


agency. 


You'll find it a good combination— 


and it’s Mutual. 


p<) NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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: ER } This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part 
AMERICA of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. 
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TELEPHONE 24 
HOURS 
Zin AMERICA EVERY DAY 
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y ——" A New Efficient Nation-wide 
Service For Insurance Companies. 


Offices everywhere . . . Answer America contacts 
claimsmen, binders held until your office opens, 
new inquiries given to your men . . . for service 
in North America, write Answer America. 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 


55 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. RA 6-2339 
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BUSINESS 


To be the first life insurance company in 
America would be honor indeed. But to 
recall also that the Fund is the oldest 
chartered business in our fair land, gives 
us another reason to be proud. 2 

First in many ways, this honorable, not 
venerable, company has progressively used 
the best methods available in this ministry. 
Good will has been closely allied to good 
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its hand to help the needy, that hand has | 1 BM Cover 3 
not been empty. Family tables have been Benton & Bowles 

replenished by the aid of actuarial tables. Insurance Co. of North America 
The Greathearts have a reasonableness Cover 2 
that the thoughtless never know. When 
the Fund’s ministry to the clergy requires 
it, the Fund will pioneer in new fields 
of service. 
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14 BRANCHES—COAST TO COAST 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 


Insurance, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Insurance Companies could perform no 
greater service to the business of insurance than 
by giving Mr. Hammel’s report wide distribu- 
tion. Copies of it should be provided not only 
to the members of the industry, but to the pub- 
lic, including particularly, state and federal 
legislators and other officials. 

Insurance in all its departments has become a 
social force indispensable to the people of this 
country. State insurance supervision has made 
an outstanding contribution in its achievement. 
Insurance men should rise as a force to see that 
it be not displaced by a federal bureaucracy. In 
closing another of the Commissioner’s state- 
ments seems fitting: “State insurance supervision 
is the last strong bulwark against socialism in 
our nation.” 
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IBM RAMAC brings facts to the attention of top 
management before they become history, and in time 
for accurate business decisions. And up-to-the-minute, 
instantly available information results from 
immediate updating of all affected records. 

The RAMAC 305, the only random access data 
processing system available, is a self-contained system 
which can record and account for transactions as 
they occur. They are entered into the system and 
posted simultaneously to all related accounts. 
Through this RAMAC in-line processing, premium 
and loss, annual department statements, management 
reports, premium rating, renewal policy writing and 
agents’ accounts can be processed by the clock instead 
of the calendar. General ledger preparation is 
automatic. Peak periods are avoided. 

The IBM RAMAC 305, like all IBM data processing 
equipment, may be purchased or leased. Call your 
local IBM representative for more information today. 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 
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and accident reinsurance. 
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